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Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: > 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 

of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SECOND—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, 

THIRD—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firti— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 7s the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published ina 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interesied in 
any souvenir publication of any kind, 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 
ON GOVERNMENT WORK. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The eight-hour day on Government work is in conformity with the 
settled policy of Congress, as indicated by legislation covering a period of 
more than forty years, and as understood by students of industrial prob- 
lems without known exception. 

In February, 1898, Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, wrote 
relative to an eight-hour bill in the Fifty-fifth Congress: 

‘The policy of this class of legislation has therefore been settled by Congress, and 
I need not discuss this phase of the question. All such laws are enacted for the pur- 
pose of protecting the laboring man from the injurious consequences of prolonged 
physical effort, giving him more time for his personal affairs, and more time and 
energy to devote to the cultivation of his moral and mental powers. It has always been 
expected that they would aid him in the acquisition of knowledge, thus tending to 
make him a better and more contented citizen. This policy must be admitted by all to 
be a good one. The only difficulty is in so-shaping legislation as not to interfere with 
necessary economic conditions. The Federal Government has long been committed to 
this policy; therefore the principle of the proposed bill may be considered as settled 
and approved.’’ 

Six years before the passage of its first eight-hour act Congress passed 
an act providing that ‘‘the hours of labor and wages of employes in navy 
yards of the United States should conform, as nearly as might be consistent 
with the public interests, with those of private establishments of a similar 
nature.’’ 

In June, 1868, an act entitled ‘‘An act constituting eight hours a day 
a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on 
behalf of the Government of the United States,’’ became law. This act, 
while very brief, was intended to be sweeping. In its language, for ‘‘all 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics now employed, or who may hereafter be 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States,’’ eight 
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hours was to constitute a day’s work. The spirit, if not the terms, of this 
act was disregarded by Government officials, which moved President Grant, 
on May 19, 1869, to issue a proclamation directing the enforcement of the 
eight-hour law of June 25, 1868, as follows: 

“That from and after this date no reduction shall be made in the wages paid by 
the Government by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account of 
any such reduction of hours of labor.’’ 

But there was a most entire absence of uniformity in the administra- 
tion of this act by Government Officials, and on May 11, 1872, President 
Grant issued a second proclamation, citing his proclamation of May 19, 
1869, and directing ‘‘all officers of the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment having charge of the employment and pay of laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf of, the Government of the United 
States to make no reduction in the wages paid for the Government, by the 
day, for such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account of the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor.’’ 

May 18, 1872, a law of Congress went into effect authorizing the set- 
tlement of all accounts for the services of laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
employed by, or on behalf of, the Government of the United States between 
June 25, 1868, and May 19, 1869, on account of the reduction of wages due 
to the reduction of hours, and a sum for this purpose was appropriated from 
the Treasury. 

On October 24, 1872, the Acting Attorney-General in an opinion given 


to the Secretary of War stated: 
“I think it was the intention of Congress to include within the provisions of this 
act and the previous act of 1868 all persons who are employed and paid by the day.”’ 


March 30, 1888, the. Public Printer was directed to rigidly enforce the 
provisions of the eight-hour law in the department under his charge. 

By act approved May 24, 1888, it was provided: 

‘*That hereafter eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for letter-carriers in cities 
or postal districts thereof, for which they shall receive the same pay as is now paid for a 
day’s work of a greater number of hours, If any letter-carrier is employed a greater 
number of hours than eight he shall be paid extra for the same in proportion to the 
salary now fixed by law.’’ 

But this series of acts committing’ the United States Government to the 

eight-hour day failed to accomplish the purpose for which the legislation 
had been sought. The Department of Justice decided— 
‘That the provisions of the act of June 25, 1868, were not applicable to mechanics, 
workmen, and laborers who are in the employ of a contractor with the United States. 
That act was not intended to extend to any others than the immediate employes of the 
Government.”’ 

In the case of the United States vs. Martin (4 Otto, 400), the Supreme 
Court held that the act of 1868 ‘‘is in the nature of a direction by the Gov- 
ernment to its agents;’’ that it creates no contract between the Government’ 
and its employes; that ‘‘it neither prevents the Government from making 
agreements with them by which their labor may be more or less than eight 
hours a day, nor does it prescribe the amount of compensation for that or 
any other number of hours,’’ thus practically holding that the law was a 
nullity unless the agent of the Government saw fit to obey the ‘‘direction.’’ 
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Under this decision the laborer acquired no legal rights, and therefore no 
additional means by reason of the law for securing an eight-hour day or 
recovering for overtime. 

The law was interpreted in a manner to leave it almost devoid of vitality, 
except that which was infused into it by the two proclamations of President 


Grant. 

The Committee on Labor of the Fifty-second Congress obtained power 
from the House to enter upon a general investigation of the status of the 
eight-hour workday in Government employment. The testimony taken by 
the committee showed conclusively that twenty-four years after the act of 
1868 had been signed the administration of the law by the officials in charge 
of Government employes was not uniform. 

The testimony of well-informed witnesses in the course of this investiga- 
tion is interesting. 

Brigadier General Thomas L. Casey, Chief of Engineers, said: 

‘*T want to say to you that I am strongly in favor of what is called the eight-hour 
law. Iam a friend of the wage-earner. I believe he is getting more proceeds of his 
labor under this eight-hour law than he has ever been getting, and I believe it is well 
that that should continue. I think it is an advantage to the country and to the laborer, 
and I think it should be extended all over the country.”’ 

Commander Folger, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, gave as his 
opinion: 

“If you could, by fiat, say that every man in the land should work but eight hours, 
it would be a very good thing todo. The quality of the work produced would probably 
compensate for the differencein hours. . . . If, however, an effort is made to secure 
a fair performance from the men, and if the employer is fortunate enough to get the men 
interested in their work, I believe the output of the product per unit of time will be 
vastly better in quantity and in quality in high-grade work, than if the longer period 
were obligatory.’’ 

As a result of the hearings, the committee reported a bill which became 


a law August 1, 1892. For future work it provided as follows: 

‘‘That the service and employment of all laborers and mechanics who are now or 
may hereafter be employed by the Government of the United States, by the District of 
Columbia, or by any contractor or sub-contractor upon any of the public works of the 
United States or of said District of Columbia is hereby limited and restricted to eight 
hours in any one calendar day; and it shall be unlawful for any officer of the United 
States Government, or of the District of Columbia, or any such contractor or sub-con- 
tractor whose duty it shall be toemploy, direct, or control the services of such laborers 
and mechanics to require or permit any such laborer or mechanic to work more than 
eight hours in any calendar day except in cases of extraordinary emergency.”’ 


The committee, in its report in explanation of the bill, used the 


following language: 

‘‘And again, second, it makes it unlawful to allow or permit a laborer or mechanic 
to work more than eight hours in any one calendar day, thus prohibiting evasion in the 
manner the act of 1868 was evaded. 

“The measure herewith submitted, it is thought, will secure a practical enforce- 
ment of the purpose intended to be secured by the act of 1868. It limits the service and 
employment of all laborers and mechanics employed by the Government of the United 
States, by the District of Columbia, or by any contractor or sub-contractor of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia upon any of the public works of the United States 
or the District of Columbia to eight hours in any one calendar day; makes it unlawful 
for any officer of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or any contractor or 
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sub-contractor, whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control the services of such 
laborers or mechanics to require or permit such laborer or mechanic to work more than 
eight hours in any one calendar day, except in cases of extraordinary emergency; 
makes the willful violation of its provisions a misdemeanor, and imposes suitable penal- 
ties for such violation.”’ 

There was, however, a very great misapprehension on the part of the 
advocates of an eight-hour day as to the field over which the law would 
operate. They construed the words ‘‘on any of the public works of the 
United States’’ in a general and not in a technical sense, and they thought 
all work done for the Government public work, and that the act would 
place nearly all, if not all, work contracted for by the Government under 
an eight-hour rule. It is because of the difference in the real and anticipated 
effects of the law of 1892 that further legislation has been sought at each 
session of Congress. 

All the foregoing statemerts are made by authority, and toa considerable 
extent in the language, of a report made by Chairman Gardner, of New 
Jersey, from the Committee on Labor to the Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
session, May 8, 1900. 

It has required constant vigilance on the part of organized labor to 
obtain the enforcement of the act of August 1, 1892. The lack of its ob- 
servance became so flagrant that the following protest to the President and 
Congress was made on March 21, 1906, by our Executive Council : 

‘The eight-hour law in terms provides that those intrusted with the supervision 
of Government work shall neither require nor permit any violation thereof. The law 
has been grievously and frequently violated. The violations have been reported to the 
heads of several departments, who have refused to take the necessary steps for its en- 
forcement.” 

This protest was to a considerable extent effective. 

In an appropriation bill for the construction of revenue cutters ap- 
proved April 21, 1910, there was inserted a provision for an eight-hour day. 
In the Naval Appropriation Bill approved June 24, 1910, an eight-hour 
contract provision for the construction of vessels for the navy was inserted. 

On June 8, 1910, the Attorney-General, in replying to a request from 
the Navy Department for an opinion as to how far the eight-hour provi- 
sions should be extended and as to whether the law should apply to all of 
the numerous parts and appliances for installation in the vessels, said: 

‘*The tight-hour provision . . . must be construed to apply simply to work 
done upon the vessel itself at the place where if 1s built, and not as applying to the 
manufacture of machinery or other material e/sewhere which is to enter into the con- 
struction of the vessel.’’ 

Twenty-one States of the Union have eight-hour laws applicable to 
labor on public works and to State employes. These laws have been adopted 
within the period of the last twenty-one years. Colorado, Kansas, New 
York, and Utah have each furnished a precedent (after long-continued 
struggles over the question) of the constitutionality of eight-hour laws and 
their applicability to public works done by contractors. 

In Colorado a law was enacted in March, 1899, providing for eight 
hours in mines, smelters, and blast furnaces, but in the ensuing October the 
Supreme Court of the State unanimously decided it to be unconstitutional. 
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On November 4, 1902, a constitutional amendment embodying the terms 
of this law, which had been approved by all the political parties, was sub- 
mitted to the people under the referendum at the general election and 
adopted by a vote of 72,980 yeas to 26,266 nays. The General Assembly 
of Colorado at the close of its next session, from January 7 to April 6, 1903, 
adjourned without enacting an eight-hour law as directed by this constitu- 
tional amendment, but in 1905 it passed alaw which in part resembles the 
organic act, but is inadequate, reflecting neither its letter nor spirit. 

In Kansas the eight-hour law applies to contract work for both State 
and municipality. It was contested by contractors, but by the Supreme 
Court was adjudged constitutional, and this judgment was affirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court November 30, 1903. The action by the latter 
court determined in the affirmative the issue whether or not provision could 
be made by a State for an eight-hour day on public work performed by 
contractors, even in the case of a municipality. 

In New York an eight-hour ‘‘public works’’ law with a ‘‘prevailing 
rate of wages’’ clause was enacted in 1897, and amended in 1899, and again 
in 1900. The ‘‘prevailing rate of wages’’ clause was decided to be unconsti- 
tutional, as was also any penalty for the violation of the eight-hour pro- 
visions. In 1905, however, the people, by means of the referendum, voted 
favorably upon the following amendment to the constitution: 

“The Legislature may regulate and fix the salaries, the hours of work or labor, and 
make provision for the protection, welfare and safety of persons employed by the State, 
or by any county, city, town, village or other civil division of the State, or by any con- 
tractor, or sub-contractor performing work, labor, or services for the State, or for any 
county, city, town, village or other civil division thereof.’’ 

In accordance with this constitutional amendment, the Legislature of 
1906 enacted the present law, which, with an amendment adopted in 1907 
extending its scope, is regarded as efficient and satisfactory to the wage- 
workers of the State. Inacase in which the Comptroller of New York 
City refused to pay for work performed in violation of the law, the con- 
tractor secured a writ directing payment, but on appeal by the Comptroller 
the Court of Appeals, the highest court of the State, sustained the law, 
with this significant expression of opinion: 

‘The constitution . . . wasamended because it did not confer power upon the 

Legislature to fix and regulate the hours of labor in doing public work or the wages to 
be paid. . . . The Legislature acted under the amendment and re-enacted the pre- 
cise law the overthrow of which by the courts made the amendment necessary. 
The people in exercising their supreme power did not do a vain act, but effected a a 
definite purpose. . . . We uphold the statute simply because the people have so 
amended the constitution as to permit such legislation. The command of the people 
made in the form prescribed by law must be enforced by the courts.’’ 

In Utah a constitutional eight-hour provision was adopted in 1895. The 
Legislature enacted the necessary statute and amended it in 1903. The law 
covers underground mines or workings and all smelters for the refining of 
ores, metals, etc. This law, disputed by employers, was carried to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, where it was decided constitutional February 28, 1898. 

Thus the way has been cleared for enactment in all the States of laws 
similar to those now in operation in the four States mentioned. 
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Among those who have strongly approved the eight-hour day as ap- 
plied to Government employment have been President McKinley and Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. 
Mr. William McKinley, in the House of Representatives, said: 


‘And the Government of the United States ought, finally and in good faith, to set 
this example of eight hours as constituting a day’s work required of laboring men in 
the service of the United States. The tendency of the times the world over is for shorter 
hours for labor—shorter hours in the interest of health, shorter hours in the interest of 
humanity, shorter hours in the interest of the home and the family; and the United 
States can do no better service to labor and to its own citizens than toset the example to 
States, to corporations, and to individuals employing men by declaring that, so far as 
the Government is concerned, eight hours shall constitute a day's work and be all that 
is required of its laboring force. 

“Therefore, Mr. Speaker, this bill should be passed. My colleague, Mr. Morey, 
has stated what we owe the family in this connection, and Cardinal Manning, in a re- 
cent article, spoke noble words on the general subject when he said: 

“*But, if the domestic life of the people be vital above all; if the peace, the purity 
of homes, the education of children, the duties of wives and mothers, the duties of 
husbands and of fathers, be written in the natural law of mankind, and if these things 
are sacred, far beyond anything that can be sold in the market, then I say if the hours 
of labor resulting from the unregulated sale of a man’s strength and skill shall lead to the 
destruction of domestic life, tothe neglect of children, to turning wives and mothers 
into living machines, and of fathers and husbands into—what shall I say, creatures of 
burden? I will not say any other word—who rise up before the sun, and come back 
when it is set, wearied and able only to take food and lie down and rest, the domestic life 
of man exists no longer and we dare not go on in this path.’ 

‘* Mr, Speaker, we owe something to the care, the-elevation, the dignity, and the 
education of labor. We owe something to the workingmen, and the families of the work- 
ingmen throughout the United States who constitute the large body of our population, 
and this bill is a step in the right direction.’’— Congressional Record, August 28, 1890. 


President Roosevelt, in his annual message to the Fifty-seventh Con- 


gress, at its first session, said: 

‘* So far as practicable under the conditions of Government work, provisions should 
be made to render the enforcement of the eight-hour laweasy and certain. Inall indus- 
tries carried on directly or indirectly for the United States Government women and 
children should be protected from excessive hours of labor, from night work, and from 
work under unsanitary conditions. The Government should provide in its contracts 
that all work should be done under fair conditions, and, in addition to setting a high 
standard, should uphold it by proper inspection, extending, if necessary, to the sub-con- 
tractors. The Government should forbid all night work for women and children, as well 
as excessive overtime.”’ 

In 1906, in response to a bill of grievances presented to him by the 
American Federation of Labor, President Roosevelt wrote as follows to 


the officers: 

‘“‘At our interview yesterday I requested you to bring to my attention any specific 
cases of violation of the eight-hour law. I would like you to call my attention as soon 
as possible to any of these complaints, and I shall at once forward them to Mr. Neill of 
the Labor Bureau and direct him to investigate them and report direct tome. Further- 
more, I shall hereafter direct all departments having control of work as to which this 
law applies to notify the Department of Commerce and Labor when the work is begun, 
and I shall notify the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor whenever 
such notification reaches him, himself to notify the head of the Labor Bureau, whose 
business it will then be to take cognizance of any complaint made as to violations of this 
law, to investigate the same, and to report to me. 
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‘As you know, I not only sympathize with you on the eight-hour law, but I intend 
as a matter of course to see that that law is efficiently enforced. My belief is that you 
will find that with Commissioner Neill personally supervising the enforcement of the 
law all just complaints will be met.’’ 


In consequence of Labor’s protest, backed by a letter to the President 
giving in detail many violations of the eight-hour law, and the publicity 
given the President’s attitude on the question, together with the investiga- 
tions carried on later by the Commissioner of Labor, observance of the 
eight-hour law became much more general in those divisions of public work 
in which it undoubtedly applied. But in some quarters the constant vigi- 
lance of union representatives was required, and in the course of time com- 
plaints of slackness in enforcement have become less frequent. 

As to the effect of the eight-hour day on output, Senator La Follette 
is quoted in the Congressional Record, May 23, 1910, as saying: 

‘*T wish to submit some figures with respect to two sister battleships, the Connec- 
ticut, constructed in the Government navy-yard at New York, and the Louisiana, con- 
structed upon contract in a private yard by the Newport News Shipbuilding Company. 

The Connecticut was a navy-yard built battleship, and the Louisiana was con- 
structed in a private shipyard. The difference in the cost of construction of the two 
battleships was $29,855. I state the figures from the report of the Paymaster-General 
of the Navy. The Connecticut cost somewhat more than the Louisiana. But the addi- 
tional cost over and above the sum of $29,855 was due to delay in the delivery of armor 
and to the fact that she required special fittings as a flagship. 

“The relative quality of the work upon these two sister ships may be fairly tested, 
I should think, from the amount of money expended annually for repairs upon each of 
these ships thereafter. 

‘*T find that the cost of keeping the two sister ships in repairs for each of the years 
since they have been out of the shipyards presents some very interesting figures, tending 
strongly to show, if not absolutely proving, that the navy-yard built ship was very much 
better constructed and the work of a superior quality. It cost for the repair of the Con- 
necticut the first year, 1906 . . . $236.97. . . . It cost for repairs on the 
Louisiana in 1906, her first year out, the sum of $5,851.09. . . . The second year 
the repairs upon the Connecticut cost $53,557.47, and the repairs upon the Louisiana for 
the same year cost $99,851.09. For the third year the repairs upon the Connecticut cost 
$111,833.58, and the repairs upon the Louisiana cost $149,167—a difference in favor of 
the Connecticut for the three years of 33 per cent. If any other explanation can be 
offered to account for the difference in cost of maintaining these two ships, I shall be 
very glad to hear it stated.’’ 


On the same day Senator Beveridge quoted an editorial article of the 
Scientific American for January, 1908, in which the following passages 


occurred: 
WAR-SHIP CONSTRUCTION AT OUR NAVY-YARDS. 

Popular fallacies die hard, especially when they are kept alive by persistent and 
interested misrepresentation. A notable instance of this is the statement so often made, 
and too widely believed, that it costs a great deal more and takes considerably longer to 
build a battleship at a Government navy-yard than it does at a private shipyard. There 
was a time, it is true, when navy-yard-built ships were very costly and took an uncon- 
scionable time to complete; but that was over twenty years ago, when political control 
of navy-yards was rampant, and before a certain courageous young naval constructor, 
who later became chief constructor of the Navy, undertook the task of rescuing our 
navy-yards from political control, reforming their many abuses, and putting them in 
first-class working shape. It was the regeneration of these yards which rendered it 
possible for them to take hold of the highest class of naval work and complete it in the 
same time, and for only slightly more cost, than the best of our private yards. This was 
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clearly proved, some years later, in the construction of the large, modern battleship 
Connecticut at the New York Navy-Yard, when the work was carried through so ex- 
peditiously that the private yard which had taken the contract for the sister ship had 
to extend itself to the utmost to keep pace with the Government-built ship. One of the 
main objects of giving work of new construction to the navy-yards was to spur the 
private builders to greater activity, for up to that time it was a notorious fact that the 
Government contract work was treated as a kind of stand-by in the private yards, the 
first attention being given to orders for private ‘rms. 

The record made by the Connecticut for rapid construction has acted as a most 
effective spur to the private yards, and our latest war-ships, in spite of their greater size, 
are being built in from 50 to 60 per cent of the time taken to build the earlier ships. 

The agitation in favor of navy-built ships originated within the Navy itself, and its 
most effective advocate was the naval constructor above referred to, Mr. Francis T. 
Bowles, who subsequently left the Navy, and is now the president of one of the great 
shipyards upon which the Government depends mainly for the construction of its new 
navy. The most complete and convincing presentation of the arguments ‘in favor of 
navy-built ships is that made by Mr. Bowles in the year 1900, before a congressional 
committee on naval affairs appointed to consider this question. Just now, when the 
question is again being agitated, it would be impossible to find a better brief for the case 
than this testimony of the former constructor. 

In his evidence before the committee Mr. Bowles stated that the first advantage of 
building ships in navy-yards is that it maintains the efficiency of the mechanical force 
and of the plant and shops. ‘‘The reason that we have navy-yards is to provide our- 
selves with the means of equipping and keeping our ships in good order for purposes of 
war; and, with that end in view, and in the light of our recent experiences, it is essen- 
tial that the organization of a mechanical force and the equipment should be kept in an 
efficient condition.’’ 

“Now, if in these yards, which are essential to the object of the Navy, we should 
keep a vessel or two vessels building all the time, we would have a nucleus of a complete 
force, and it would be necessary, in order to do that work with a reasonable degree of 
economy, that our yards should be kept in good order. 

“The fact that a vessel is building in a navy-yard makes it possible to conduct the 
repair work of the fleet economically and rapidly; because if a vessel comes in for 
repairs, as soon as it is determined what is necessary to do the force is available and 
every shop isin working order, and the chances are that there is a stock of material on 
hand of every kind that would be needed to make those repairs. The matter of having 
the material on hand is one of the most essential items in carrying on work rapidly. 

“The third advantage is that the amount expended for repairs will be reduced by 
the fact of having ships building in the yard. That may seem a curious thing, but it is 
perfectly true that if you have got enough to do to keep an efficient force at work, there 
will be no tendency whatever to magnify repair work, or even to devote attention to 
considering what improvements can be made in existing ships. 

“‘ The fourth advantage in carrying on new work in the navy- yards is that it enables 
the Government to maintain a high standard of workmanship and design by which the 
contractors can be made to conform to what is necessary under their contracts, and I 
consider this a great advantage. 

“*I will combine that with the fifth item on my list: That building ships in navy- 
yards provides a training for those who must inspect the contract work. I maintain that 
a man is unfit to be a Government inspector, to tell the contractor how his work shall be 
done, and what is acceptable and what is not acceptable, unless he has had that kind of 
work himself. 

“‘The next advantage to the Government in doing the work is that no profit has to 
be made. The cost of inspection can also be saved. When a ship is built by contract, 
the Government maintains a force of inspectors and draftsmen, who inspect the work in 
progress and make projected plans. The cost of a trial trip is another item saved, for 
it is the custom to remunerate the contractor, either by including it in his contract or 
fairly, as an extra bill, for all the expenses of the trial trip.” 
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Now, since the above telling arguments were presented—and they are just as valid 
today as when they were made—the question, as we have noted above, has been put to 
the test by the construction at Brooklyn of one of a pair of the largest battleships so far 
built for our Navy; and the question naturally arises, How far have the predictions of 
the former chief constructor been verified? In answer it can be said that the Connecti- 
cut, in spite of the strenuous efforts of the private firm which was building the sister ship 
Louisiana, was completed within the same time as that ship, and within two or three 
months less time than called for by the contract. Because of the fact that hours are 
shorter and the pay somewhat higher in the Government yards, no claim was ever made 
that the Connecticut could be built as cheaply as the Louisiana. 

It was estimated that she would cost about 10 per cent more than the other ship. 
As a matter of fact in the final summing up of the costs, it was found that she cost only 
5 percent more. The latest official report of the Navy Department gives the total cost of 
the two ships to September 30, 1907—the figures including the expenses of alterations 
chargeable to original construction, and also of armor and permanent ordnance fittings— 
as follows: For the Connecticut, $6,367,308.22; for the Louisiana, $6,037,344.47. 

The question may be raised as to whether as good a ship can be built at our navy- 
yards as at the private yards. Perhaps the most conclusive test of this point is to com- 
pare the actual cost of repairs on these two ships since their completion. Fortunately, 
the figures are available; for the same report gives the cost of such repairs for the Con- 
necticut as $94,314.56, and for the Louisiana as $110,500.19, a difference of about 17 per 
cent in favor of the Connecticut. Asa matter of fact the comparison is more favorable 
than appears on the face, and for this reason that the totals for the Connecticut include 
repairs made necessary by her having been run aground during the past summer, an 
accident which, of course, is in no sense chargeable to the quality of the work of the 
ship itself. . 

In regard to the 5 per cent increased cost of the Connecticut, it is but fair to draw 
attention to the fact that, this being the first large battleship to be built at the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard, there are several items of cost charged to her which would not appear against 
any subsequent battleship built upon the same ways. These are expenses due to work 
of a preparatory kind—to the provision of special tools in the machifie shops and special 
appliances in the yards, which, once built, will be available for subsequent ships. 

Thus, the preparation of slip, cribbing, and scaffolding cost over $39,000 for the 
Connecticut, as against $12,000 for the Louisiana; so also the cost of preparing launch- 
ing ways and launching the ship cost over 100 per cent more for the navy-yard ship. 
There would be no such difference in the case of the next battleship to be built on these 
same launching ways. Again, in the preparation of beds and erecting, the list shows 
a cost of $12,000 or about 100 per cent more for the Connecticut. This item probably 
refers to the beds on which the engines were built; yet these beds are now a part of the 
permanent plant of the erecting shop; and, indeed, are now being used for building the 
engines for the collier Vestal. It would be possible to follow this comparison further if 
we had time, and show that if the cost of these preliminary preparations and of special 
tools and appliances were charged to the plant of the yard to which they properly belong, 
the difference of 5 per cent between the Connecticut and Louisiana would be not a little 
reduced. 


Mr. Beveridge, continuing, said: 

‘*T think that article lays somewhat at rest the fallacy of the tremendous addition 
to the cost of building a ship in a navy-yard under the eight-hourday. The plain truth 
about it is that when the figures are examined it is found that the difference is not so 
very great. 

‘‘The historic summary of the progressof humanity from the fourteen to the eight 
hour day shows how natural and inevitable it is. 

‘* Here are a few reasons for the eight-hour day. The concentration over intricate 
present-day machinery exhausts brain and nerve more rapidly than the crude and brute 
force of old-time methods. Taking a workingman’s life altogether, he will do more work 
and better work in an eight-hour day than in a ten-hour day, because nature has more 
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time to build up worn-out energy. And we must consider the whole working life of 
the laboring man, not six or eight years only. 

“ For the laborer is a human being, not a mere machine. He has the right to get 
something out of life—recreation, improvement, rest. If it is said that he will use these 
extra hoars in dissipation, the answer is that the enormous majority of workingmen 
go to their homes, tend their gardens in spring and summer, do the home chores in fall 
and winter, and have the evenings with their wives and families for reading or amusement- 

“If it be said that the employer works ten, twelve, and fourteen hours, the answer 
is that it is not the continuous and concentrated attention over a machine. The 
employer’s work, hard as it is, is varied. He is the master of it and likes todoit. The 
laborer’s work is unvaried, unbroken and he must do it whether he likes it or not. 

‘That the farmer works excessive hours is true only in the spring, summer, and 
fall. Farm machinery is lessening both the length and severity of the farmer's toil 
even in these seasons; and in winter, while still busy, the farmer’s work diminishes 
greatly. Also, the farmer’s work is diversified, and in the open air, with all the health. 
giving and nerve- building influences of nature about him. 

“If itis said that if eight hours, why not seven, six, five, or no hours at all, the plain 
answer is, if ten hours, why not twelve hours, fourteen, eighteen, or the whole twenty- 
four? Such an argument either way is silly. The justice and good sense of the Amer- 
ican people will instantly check any such foolish demand as that. 

“Of course there are occasions, such as flood, fire, and war, when eight hours, or 
even ten hours, is not enough. Also there are occupations in which a rigid eight-hour 
rule is not practicable. But, generally, the eight-hour day in most occupations is 
rapidly approaching; is here in many trades, by agreement between employer and 
employe; and, by the same method, will soon be secured in all trades to which it is 
applicable. The burden of argument favors the proposed eight-hour law, and, properly 
guarded, it should be enacted.”’ 

It is to be observed that the entire foregoing sketch of history and out- 
line of views relating to eight hours in public employment is made up of 
statements made either in reports of committees to Congress or by Senators 
and Representatives in the course of speeches in Congress or by the Presi- 
dent or other men holding high official office in communications to Congress. 

The number of Federal employes in the classified Civil Service working 
eight hours is, by recent authority, 367,794; the number of State, county, 
and city officials recorded in the census of 1900 working eight hours was 
78,112. Adding to these the number of wage-workers enjoying the eight- 
hour day, as achieved by the trade unions of the United States, including 
especially those of the building trades industries, glass and pottery indus- 
tries, metal trade industries, mining, smelting, and quarrying industries, 
printing, binding, engraving, cigar-making and paper-making industries, 
and miscellaneous industries, we can safely estimate a grand total of at least 
two millions. 

It remains to be said that, from the beginning of the movement for 
eight hours in Government work and work for the Government, organized 
labor has been untiring in its endeavors to bring the attention of the people 
at large and their representatives and the administrators of the law to the 
social benefits of the eight-hour. day. 

Why an eight-hour day? Why not a four-hour day? Why—the 
frivolous query was once put to a representative of labor appearing before 
a congressional committee—why work at all? 

The reply, in soberness and earnestness, is that, whatever may be the 
future workday when man’s command of the forces of nature shall have 
reached its limit and the instruments of production been carried toward 
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perfection, it is the consensus of opinion, first, that today’s production in 
industry is amply sufficient to yield in wages what will permit our wage- 
workers to support their families at the American standard of living, and, 
secondly, that eight hours are as many as a man of average strength and 
health can keep up the exertion of his physical and mental forces, doing 
justice to his work, and retain his powers during the full possible working 
period of a lifetime. 

It is to be kept in mind that the workday for men usually governs the 
length of the workday for the child labor and the women’s labor in any given 
industry. Estimates as to developing and preserving the highest efficiency 
of a wage-worker for the entire span of his (or her) possible availability to 
society must therefore be especially influenced by considerations of these 
two classifications of labor, representing at once the weakest and the nursery 
of the strongest element in the masses upon whose activities the essentials 
of existence for all classes of society depend. 

At the present stage of the discussion of reducing the hours of the work- 
day, it is no longer necessary to set out to prove the benefits to man- 
kind gained everywhere in industrial life through cutting off all the 
hours of employment above ten. On the shelves of every public library 
in our cities are books and reports by the score telling of communities made 
more healthy, more sober, more happy, more enlightened by removing the 
burden of the intolerably excessive toil to which the workers generally were 
formerly driven. To lop off the two, three and even four hours above ten, 
was a long step toward substituting humanity for brutality. More than 
that, economically nothing was lost. At the end of the year, the worker 
on the average yielded as much output at ten hours as at the longer day. 
He worked more days, he applied more muscle to his task, and he rose from 
an automaton drudge to an intelligent mechanic. It is also to be noted 
that every reduction in the hours of daily labor has been followed by new 
and better tools and devices by which the productivity of the workers, 
working under an eight-hour day, has been vastly increased over the former 
long-hour workday. 

With the progressive intensity of application under modern methods 
and speeded-up machinery, workmen by daily experience know, and with 
hardly an exception the trained and careful investigators of working-class 
life employed by either the Government or sociological agencies are by 
diversified observation convinced, that ten hours in an industrial pursuit 
strain the nerves and weaken the general physique of even strong men, the 
total result being a detriment to the race. With the recent necessarily 
changed modes of living, especially in large communities, the ten hours at 
work mean more nearly twelve hours’ absence from home, transit to and 
from the workplace being included. 

The laborer’s strength diminishes gradually in the course of the day. 
The last hours count against him most. Bodily ailments then develop in 
his weak spots. The quality of his work then falls off. His aversion, born 
of weakness and exhaustion, then takes root toward the natural avocations 
of a healthy nature in the hours off from the daily grind. It is then that, 
with a certain percentage of the worn-out toilers, a craving for stimulant 
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arises, foreshadowing the deplorable consequence of indulgence in drink. 
It is then that the workman is unfitted to take part during the evenings in 
the various duties of his life; hence he is the less worthy as a citizen, the 
less helpful to the constructive institutions of society, the less a watchful, 
patient, and competent father of a family. 

The testimony as to what the wage-workers who enjoy the eight-hour 
day have done with the two hours now their own which once were given to 
the employer is to be seen in a number of callings in many parts of the 
country. One effect is beyond doubt. Their new-found time they have 
employed in such a way asto decrease the death rate, and hence obviously 
the lost time through illness, in their occupations. Every trade union 
which pays a death benefit shows from its books a decrease in payments per 
thousand members since it has had the eight-hour day. In this fact alone, 
the body of the argument for an eight-hour workday, on the score of health, 
is carried to the point of conviction. Men who are living longer than their 
predecessors at the same calling are obviously living better in all the impli- 
cations of the word. They and their families are housed better, dressed 
better, fed better, educated better—in all respects, as a whole, are happier. 
This truth is to be seen in so many industries and communities, it isa truth 
that so appeals to common sense and ordinary observation, as well as to the 
conviction developed in us with experience that man tends to elevate him- 
self with opportunity, that to attempt to prove it by statistics and recapitu- 
lations of the inquiry were to misapply man’s discriminating faculty. 

In proposing an eight-hour day the first question to be settled is 
economic. It is whether the total output will warrant the possible lessen- 
ing of effective toil. In other words, can society sustain itself and progress 
on eight hours’ work? To this query the industrial wage-workers reply: 
There has been no diminution of output by reason of the reduction of hours 
of labor from ten to eight; in not a few occupations the output has not 
varied from the results of ten hours, the number of human workers remain- 
ing the same in proportion. Workers with the aid of new machinery within 
the period of the present generation have in nearly all occupations vastly 
increased product. Besides, the cessation of the two hours’ work in his 
vocation has given the worker opportunity to add to his product in his 
avocations. His leisure hours, it may be said without paradox, have given 
him the time, opportunity and pleasure of caring for his house, his garden, 
his side ventures. The eight-hour day has given more, not less, of material 
things to the world. A whole continent, as is the case with Australia, 
may have the eight-hour day, and mankind be the richer. 

It is clear that the eight-hour day is not only a boon to the men, women 
and children who toil—to humanity—but that through it, when it shall 
have become general, the present total production of society will be increased. 

The foremost demand of the organized labor movement is for a shorter 
workday. It is in the interest of labor; it must necessarily be in the 
interest of progress. The eight-hour day is the harbinger of more suc- 
cessful industry and commerce, its tendency is upward and it will surely 
help to solve the greatest of all the material problems of our lives on a 
peaceful and permanent plane. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO DRIVE UNION LABOR 
FROM TAMPA. 


HE Clear Havana Cigar Manufactur- 

ers’ Association of Tampa, Fla., is 

engaged in an effort to crush out 
union labor in that city. The means which 
the association is employing are such as to 
interest profoundly the union men of all 
occupations throughout the country. If 
the association should succeed in its pur- 
pose, even for a time, it will have furnished 
an example for what may be tried else- 
where by unscrupulous and law-defying 
bodies of employers. Through its financial 
power the association has gained control of 
the local press, has aroused in the employ- 
ing class a hostile sentiment to the unions, 
has obtained by unfair means the aid of 
public officials, and has perpetrated upon 
the local trade unionists a series of out- 
rages that almost surpass belief. 

The story of this high-handed course by 
Tampa employers was told in full to date 
in an address by Henry Abrahams before 
a crowded house in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
October 30. From it we give the following 
extracts, to which we append the substance 
of a correspondence carried on between 
President Samuel Gompers and various 
persons in Florida, including the Governor. 
Mr. Abrahams, in his address, said in part: 


Tampa, whose population numbers about 39,000, 
is almost a one trade city—the cigar industry fur- 
nishing about 65 per cent of the commercial 
incomes, and employing about 9,000 persons. 

The men employed in this industry were suffer- 
ing from the unjust exactions of their employers. 
Then came the realization that a union was neces- 
sary to maintain an American standard of living. 
The cigarmakers’ union would associate them 
with their craftsmen throughout the United States 
and Canada, and give them the advantages of the 
wise laws and the experience of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of America. They recognized 
the beneficence of its great system of out-of-work, 
traveling, sick, disability, death and strike bene- 
fits, and, perhaps, best of all, thaf the union 
method of settling differences with their employers 
by conciliation and arbitration was far wiser than 
the hasty, impulsive strike methods that had 
heretofore prevailed under the rule of their inde- 
pendent local union—the Resistencia. Under the 
advice and with the aid of President George W. 
Perkins, of the cigarmakers’ union, these crafts- 
men joined the international union. This was so 
recently as in the latter of 1909. 

The Advisory Board of the five Tampa locals of 








the Cigarmakers’ International Union of America 
finally succeeded in equalizing the prices paid for 
making the various kinds of cigars manufactured 
there. This was a great stride towards bringing 
Tampa in line with the excellent system in the 
cigar industry of Boston. It ended the system 
whereby some manufacturers were paying from $1 
to $20 per thousand less than others manufacturing 
the same grade of goods. It put an end to the 
ruinous competition amongst the workmen for the 
best paying jobs which eventually comes out of the 
necessaries of life. The right to a living wage 
for all of the cigarmakers—a wage which every 
American family is in justice entitled to—was being 
established with apparent satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. This readjustment of the prices for 
making cigars was initiated by the Joint Advisory 
Board of the Cigarmakers’ Unions. Without the 
loss of a single day’s work the change was made, 
and to all appearances the basis for s permanent 
adjustment of differences between the employers 
and their employes was secured. The employers’ 
trade paper, 7odacco (December 4, 1909), speaks 
in no uncertain terms of the manufacturers’ ap- 
proval of the change. 

From all appearances union affairs were pro- 

ressing agreeably in the cigar trade of Tampa. 

he union men were by peaceful persuasion 
inducing their fellow craftsmen to join the union, 
only a small percentage of whom were still unor- 
ganized. But no bigger than a man’s hand a cloud 
was seen upon the horizon. Some of the Tampa 
cigar manufacturers began to fear the increasin 
power of the union. The tobacco selectors as wel 
as the cigarmakers were joining the union. Of 
course the irresponsible power of a thoroughly 
organized trade union would work harm upon 
society no less, though of a different kind, than 
the irresponsible power of an association of manu- 
facturers may do—aye, have done—are doing. 

Saturday after Saturday, even though trade was 
fairly busy, certain manufacturers began to dis- 
charge union men, particularly the newly organ- 
ized union men. At length the Joint Advisory 
Board protested against the discriminating dis- 
charges. The board, as a protection to their men, 
demanded the recognition of the union. The issue 
was locked—and the battle began. 

The Clear Havana Cigar Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation took up the cause of those manufacturers of 
whom the demand for union recognition was made, 
immediately locking out their employes, about 
8,000 of whom are union members. I have no need 
to remind union men of the conservative methods 
of the cigarmakers’ union, though the public is 
not expected to know that in his long service Pres- 
ident Perkins has refused to indorse many an ill 
considered strike. That Tampa did not fall under 
the ban is a guarantee of its cause. 

The cigarmakers’ unions of Tampa, whose 
membership is claimed to comprise 90 per cent of 
the men employed in the industry of that city, 
then made application to the 400 unions connec 
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with the Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America, to be sustained morally and financially in 
their conflict. Their request was unanimously 
indorsed. 

The men seemed on the verge of victory, the 
manufacturers were checked in every attempt to 
drive the cigarmakers into submission. Their 
next move was to induce tobacco workers of Cuba 
to come to Tampa by what is known as the ‘‘cigar- 
makers’ rate.’’ From Cuba to Tampa the fare is 
$5, while to return the fare is $12. The union 
officials appealed to the law, whereupon the immi- 
gration officials compelled the cigarmakers who 
were brought into the country in violation of the 
Alien Contract Labor Law to return to Cuba. 
Failing to break the trade union spirit of the 
Tampa cigarmakers, even less reputable means 
were devised. 

Unfortunately for the cigarmakers, just at this 
time the act of some dastardly assassin furnished 
the occasion for the inavguration of a “‘reign of 
terror.’’ About ten or twelve weeks after the men 
were locked out, Mr. J. F Easterling, a book- 
keeper for the firm of Bustillo Bros. & Diaz, was 
killed by ‘‘some unknown assailant.”’ 

The murderous assault, which no one deplores 
more than we trade unionists, was used as a pre- 
text to break the power of organized labor in 
Tampa. Unprincipled, prejudicial editorials ap- 
peared in the daily papers. Acts of lawlessness 
were incited and the populace centered its ven- 

eance upon the cigarmakers. Principles were 
orgotten and passion inflamed, while violence 
took a new and terrible form. Castenge Ficar- 
rotta, a laborer, and Angelo Albano, an insurance 
agent, who were alleged to have criminal records, 
were arrested on suspicion as assassins, it being 
said that these men were seen about the factory 
when Mr. Easterling was shot. 

It is reported that ‘‘shoctly after dark’’ while 
transferring the prisoners from the West Tampa to 
the county jail, thetwo deputies who escorted the 
prisoners passed through a thinly settled suburb 
near the Tampa line, where a party of about fifty 
armed men, excited by the press stories circulated, 
held up the deputies and with leveled firearms de- 
manded them to surrender. 

+ «. « The prisoners were surrendered. The mob 
quietly hastened towards a belt of trees lying out Grand 
Central towards the bay. The officers drove full speed to 
West Tampa and alarmed the deputies on duty there 
and the police and central Sheriff’s office in Tampa. 
A party of officers started immediately in the direc- 
tion taken by the mob, but saw no one. .Meanwhile 
Chief of Police Woodward and a party of officers left 
Tampa and joined Marshal Logan, of West Tampa, in 
the hunt. They found the bodies of the two hung to 
the same limb in the belt of woods in question. On the 
feet of one of them was a warning which read: 

“Beware, others take notice or go the same way. 
We know seven more. Weare watching you. If any 
more citizens are molested, lookout. JUSTICE.” 

Although there was no reason whatsoever for 
connecting the men lynched with the union, this 
was the occasion for the issuance of a proclama- 
tion by Mayor McKay to disperse all assemblies. 
Instead of organizing to carry out the law of 
Florida, which declares that ‘‘no person shall be 
deprived of life without due process of 
law,’’ instead of trying to capture those respon- 
sible for the lynching, the union was raided. 

A Citizens’ Committee, led by W. F. Stovall, 
editor of the Tampa Morning Tribune, and Col. 
Hugh C. Macfarlane, the so-called “father of 
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West Tampa,” was organized. This committee, 
during the progress of a meeting, marched inty 
the cigarmakers’ union headquarters, broke up 
the assembly, drove the men on to the street, 
closed the hall, and nailed a placard on the door 
which read: ‘‘ Zhis place 1s closed for all time.” 

In the name of law and order, these self-con. 
stituted guardians of the city instituted charge 
of conspiracy against the officials of the Joint Ad. 
visory Board of the cigarmakers’ unions. ‘The 
union officials were arrested—the safes and the 
desks taken to the court. house in the expectation of 
finding some clue which shall sustain the charges 
for which our fellow-irade unionists are now lan- 
guishing in jail. Meantime a hundred automo 
biles are being pressed into service every day to 
take cigarmakers from their homes to the factories 
and return, that like “dumb driven cattle’’ wage. 
earners may be induced to abandon their union. 

Absolute liberty for a thorough union of the 
manufacturers is taken for granted but no such 
liberty for the toilers. It now seems as if nothing 
but a complete submission on the part of the cigar. 
makers will appease their anger. 

The editor of the Tampa Morning Tribune, he 
who swore out the conspiracy charges against the 
trade union officials, in his editorial rantings goes 
so far as to say that ‘‘the agitators” ‘‘don’t care a 
rap for their so-called ‘union principles,’ but are 
acting in pursuance of a deliberate plan to bring 
ruin and disaster upon this city.’’ In a double 
column editorial he recommends that citizens 
patrol the streets of Tampa and wherever they find 
a cigarmaker who is out of work he shall be 
arrested. More vicious still, on finding a cigar. 
makers’ wife or children in needy circumstances, 
they shall be taken to the station house, charges 
of being without visible means of support lodged 
against them, that the cigarmaker himself be 
sent to jail under the vagrancy laws. 

The citizens of Tampa are told that the chair- 
man of the Joint Advisory Board of Tampa Cigar- 
makers’ Unions “‘is only working for the recogni- 
tion of the union as a stone for his own ambition; 
that he desires promotion to the $6,000 position 
in the International Cigarmakers’ Union,’’ now 
held by George W. Perkins, President, whereas 
the present able incumbent receives the insignifi- 
cant sum of $1,500 a year for his services. 

The cigar manufacturers have a thorough organ- 
ization in Tampa. Not a word of protest has been 
uttered against its high-handed action. On the 
contrary, it is given every encouragement possible. 
In a manifesto, which it issued about ten days ago 
the cigarmakers are told that in the event of dis- 
satisfaction arising in their factories their em- 
ployes may ‘‘explain their complaints to the 
proprietor or his representative; and if these com- 
plaints are not properly attended to, to have the 
right of appealing to the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation.” | 

Our purpose of protest is to recall to the attention 
of the good citizens of Tampa the main issue in- 
volved in the present unfortunate condition of 
affairs; namely, the right of workmen to negotiate 
collectively for the sale of their labor power; and 
for the adjustment of conditions of employment. 
We desire to insist upon the fact that rade unions 
do not encourage lawlessness. Aside from its 
injustice and immorality we know it to be useless. 
We know by experience that whenever during a 
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strike violence has been manifest it has invariably 
injured the cause of the toilers. And the enemies 
of organized labor know this only too well. Often 
an outrage has been encouraged to defeat the 
trade unions. 


The Boston Central Labor Union and the 
Faneuil Hall meeting passed resolutions 
calling on the Governor of Florida to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of the cigar- 
makers in Tampa. 

Headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Washington were in con- 
stant receipt of advices from Tampa from 
the beginning of the difficulties. On Oc- 
tober 20 the foltowing telegram was sent to 
Gov. Albert W. Gilchrist, at Tallahassee: 

Advices received here that men of laborat Tampa 
have been outrageously treated, have been arrested 
without cause and the commonest ordinary rights 
of man outrageously and flagrantly trampled under 
foot. I urge that you make or cause to be made 
an immediate investigation and under any and all 
circumstances protect the lives, liberties, and the 
rights of the men of Tampa 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


To this the Governor replied by telegraph 
that he was ‘‘at once calling upon the Mayor 
of Tampa and the Sheriff of Hillsborough 
County, at Tampa,’’ to report to him the 
occurrences which occasioned President 
Gompers’ telegram. Later the Governor 
transmitted to the President of the American 
Federation of Labora copy of a letter written 
by Sheriff Robert A. Jackson in reply to the 
Governor’s inquiry. The Sheriff, among 
other assertions, made the following: 


No laborer in the city of Tampa has been out- 
rageously treated so far as I know and no arrests 
have been made without cause. . I ad- 
vise that the action taken in the labor troubles 
here has been taken under and by virtue of the 
municipal authority, to preserve peace and order 
and to protect lives and property and no act of 
violence of any kind or nature has been indulged in. 


The Mayor of Tampa, D. B. McKay, in 
his reply to the Governor, dated October 
22, employed the following language: 


No men have been arrested here without cause. 
Anumber have been arrested, but these arrests 
were made on proper State warrants. The men 
are in custody and will be prosecuted under the 
State laws. Knowing these people as you do, you 
must know that the assertion that ‘‘the ordinary 
rights of men unjustly and flagrantly trodden un- 
der foot” is simply impossible. The citizens of 


Tampa have been acting in support of the consti- 
tuted city, county and State authorities; they have 
been acting as sworn officials of the city and county; 
they have been carefully instructed to conform 
strictly to the law and have done so; there have 
been no threats and no intimidation. 


What we 
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have proposed and what we have done is to pre- 
vent intimidation and interference with men who 
desire to return to work in the cigar factories. 
There is no occasion for you to take such action 
as Mr. Gompers suggests ‘‘to protect the lives, lib- 
erties and rights of the men of Tampa.”” There 
is no place in the United States, or in this world, 
where the lives, liberties and rights of men are as 
safe and sacred and completely guarded as they 
are right here in the city of Tampa. 


In the meantime the following letters had 
been mailed to the Governor of Florida: 


Oct. 26, 1910. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your favor of the 24th instant, inclosing a copy 
of a letter addressed to you by Mr. Robert A, 
Jackson, Sheriff of Tampa. 

In your favor of the 20th instant you say that 
you have also called upon the Mayor of Tampa to 
report to you upon the subject-matter with which 
my telegram deals, and I take it that he has 
not yet reported to you on these occurrences, 
for in your letter you say that upon receipt of this 
information, copy will be sent me. 

You are undoubtedly aware that some few years 
ago a number of workmen in Tampa, who were en- 
gaged in a dispate with their employers, were 

orcibly abducted, were placed on shipboard, taken 

out to some desolate island and there left to any 
fate which might befall them. It is not a matter of 
judicial record that any punishment was meted 
out to the perpetrators of that deed, so that you 
will observe that no formal or official knowledge 
exists that any law or rights were violated. It is 
not my purpose to connect the two incidents, or 
even to re-open the one of years ago; but my pur- 
pose in referring to it is to repeat the suggestion 
that something more than a formal investigation 
is necessary in regard to the outrages of recent oc- 
currence. 

Ina letter which I received a few days ago from 
La Grange, Georgia, solicitous inquiry is made in 
regard to the situation in Tampa, and in which 
letter the following language occurs: 

We have Mr. R. Torres, one of the Secretaries of the 
Tampa unions, here with us. He was arrested last 
Monday in Tampa, and the authorities locked up the 
union headquarters and took the keys. They kept 
Torres and his son in jail all day and Monday night 
and the Citizens’ Committee carried them to the depot 
in an auto and made several threats as to what would 
become of them if they came back there (to Tampa). 

Thus two residents of Florida have been de- 
ported and exiled from the State, in violation of 
the constitutional right of domicile and contrary 
to all laws of American life. 

Therefore, and for the reasons already given, 
quite apart from the formal requests which you 
have made for the Mayorand the Sheriffof Tampa 
to report to you, and the Sheriff's letter, I respect- 
fully repeat the suggestion contained in my tele- 
gram that you make or cause to be made an 
immediate investigation. In this I have in mind not 
merely a formal, but a thorough investigation— 
an investigation in which the men who allege 
that they have been arrested without cause, their 
rights and liberties have been flagrantly violated, 
that their complaint may be heard by you or your 
representative; that the men’s spokesmen and 
counsel may be heard, as well as others who are 
opposed to them. 
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Trusting that the above suggestion may com- 
mend itself to your favorable consideration and 
early action, I have the honor to remain. 
Yours very respectfully, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


OCTOBER 27, 1910. 

Str: In continuation of my letter to you of 
October 26, I beg to call your attention to a letter 
written me under date of October 22, by the Sec- 
retary of one of the organizations affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor in Ybor City, in 
which he says: 

“The so-called Citizens’ Committee has taken 
charge of the Labor Temple of Ybor City and we 
are not allowed to take anything whatever.”’ 

I also inclose for your information in connection 
with the entire subject-matter of the Tampa situ- 
ation, copy of a letter written me under date of 
October 22, by J. W. Mock of Tampa. 

For your further information I inclose copy of 
another letter written me under date of October 
22, by the Vice-President of the Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly of Tampa. I ask you to con- 
sider these several communications in connection 
with the subject-matter of my letter to you of 
October 26. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Following is the response of the Gov- 
ernor to the two foregoing letters: 


STATE OF FLORIDA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 

TALLAHASSEE, October 37, 1910. 

Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Replying to your communication 
of October 26, this communication is summed up 
as follows: 

‘In this I have in mind not merely a formal, 
but a thorough investigation—an investigation in 
which the men who allege that they have been 
arrested without cause, their rights and liberties 
have been flagrantly violated, that their complaint 
may be heard by you or your representative; that 
the men’s spokesmen and counsel may be heard, 
as well as others who are opposed to them.’’ 

You are doubtless aware that the constitution of 
the State of Florida contains that which is embraced 
in the constitution of every State: ‘‘That no one 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law.’’ Under our law any one, 
by making certain affidavits before a constituted 
officer, can havea warrantsworn out. This warrant 
when placed on the hands of a constable or Sheriff 
must be served by the said officer. You would call 
this being ‘‘arrested without cause.’’ The courts 
then examine into the case and determine whether 
the said party was or was notso arrested. It is im- 
possible for the Governor, under these circum- 
stances, to suspend these laws of the State. 

I have received complaints from Mr. H. L. 
Howell, Secretary of the Central Trades Assembly, 
Tampa, Florida. He makes reference to parties 
being arrested on “trumped up” charges, and 
refers to the closing of the Labor Temple. I have 
already shown that it is the duty of the courts to 
decide as to the validity of the charges. As to the 





closing up of the Labor Temple by the Mayor, that 
could only be done by the authority of the city 
ordinances of Tampa. 

I understand that the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly of Tampa, Florida, and vicinity have lawyers 
well versed in the law. These lawyers know that 
it is for the courts to decide whether any one has 
been deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law. They also know that Solicitor 
of the Criminal Court of Record, Mr. George P. 
Raney, Jr., and that the State’s Attorney, Mr. 
Herbert S. Phillips, for the judicial district in 
which Tampa is located, both reside in Tampa. It 
seems to me that this is a case to be determined 
by the courts, and not by the Governor. I have 
taken up this matter with the Mayor, and the 
Sheriff and the said State Attorney and the said 
Solicitor. . 

According to section 716 of the General Statutes 
of Florida, it appears that the Governor can not 
call out the military on account of ‘‘a riot, mob, 
unlawful assembly, breach of the peace,’’ etc., 
unless ‘‘the civil authorities are unable to suppress 
the same.” 

Section 718 ‘‘when an armed force is called out 
to aid the civil authorities, the orders of the civil 
officer or officers may attend to the direction of 
the general or specific objects to be accomplished, 
and the duration of service by the active militia.” 

With the assurances that I have from the Sheriff 
and the Mayor, it would appear that I would not 
even have authority to call out the military. 

It looks to me that your proposition ‘‘that the 
men’s spokesmen and counsel may be heard, as 
well as others who are opposed to them’”’ should 
be addressed to their attorney, to the proper 
officers at Tampa and to the courts; that I have 
shown under the present conditions that the 
Governor has absolutely no jurisdiction. 

No one in the State is more deeply interested in 
the early settlement of the disturbed conditions in 
Tampa than myself. The tension existing in Tampa 
has caused me much worry. I sincerely hope that 
matters will soon be satisfactorily adjusted. I 
have the honor to be very truly yours, 

ALBERT W. GILCHRIST, Governor. 


On November 2 the following was sent 
the Governor: 


Sr1r: In continuation of my letters to you of Oc- 
tober 26 and 27, I also inclose for your information, 
in connection with the entire subject of the Tampa 
situation, copy of a letter written me under date 
of October 24 by Mr. H. L. Howell, Secretary of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council of Tampa. 

You will recall the fact in the letter which 
Mayor McKay, of Tampa, sent you in reply to 
yours, in which you quote mytelegram. He says: 

There is no place in the United States, or in this 
world, where the lives, liberties and rights of men are 
as safe and sacred and completely guarded as they are 
right here in the city of Tampa. 

It is common knowledge, as it has been published 
broadcast throughout the country, that a few weeks 
ago two workmen were lynched in Tampa. A man 
occupying the position of Mayor of a civilized com- 
munity in which two men have been put to death 
without any process of law, and who will declare 
that the lives, liberties and rights of men are as 
safe in that city as in any other city of the count: 
or the world, has a very peculiar conception of his 
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position and the sacredness and safety of life. 

I again urge upon you that you take action in 
conformity with my former suggestions, which 
are repeated, that you make or cause to be made 
an investigation which will get at the real truth 
of the outrages charged to have been committed 
against the lives, liberties and rights of the work- 
ing people of Tampa. i 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The following letters speak for them- 


selves: 
Tampa, Fia., October 22, 19/0. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. ; 

DEAR Sir: I see in the Tampa Daily Times, 
October 22, an account of your telegram to Gov- 
ernor Gilchrist, you stating in part that men of 
labor in Tampa have been outrageously treated, 
which I believe you will find to be the truth and 
opinion of the citizens of Tampa, especially the 
working population. Please don’t mistake this 
for Citizens’ Committee, as you will and can see 
for yourself by Monday’s issue, 17th and 18th, just 
what took place and in just what manner this Cit- 
izens’ Committee of Tampa’s most prominent 
business and professional men have terrorized the 
community by their bold acts by themselves ad- 
mitted without cause. When on Monday, 17th, this 
Citizens’ Committee, of which our Mayor McKay 
is President, had found union cigarmakers at 
Union Hall, in West Tampa, and union men were 
putting small labels bearing the inscription, 
‘‘Cigarmakers’ International Union”’ in hat bands 
of fellow-union men and were made to throw away 
and destroy the same and were driven away from 
the hall, and the hall locked up, is that not chok- 
ing the rights of the people? The taking of arms 
by the Citizens’ Committee was without cause and 
the papers’ statement will bear me out that said 
committee shouldered arms to prevent disorderly 
meetings. . 

You will see by these clippings just how the 
clique is trying to compel the strikers to work, 
saying they will be made to walk the streets as 
vagrants if they do not work This is proof of 
itself that the strikers are not willing to return to 
work. Is this liberty? The authorities have 
sworn out warrants for W. J. Johnson of Chicago 
of the International Union, in connection with the 
Joint Advisory Board, and now say it was a mis- 
take. They will find they havedone much which 
they will try to claim as mistakes before they right 
this outrage. Since De le Campa and the other 
members of the Joint Advisory Board have been 
in county jail the Sheriff had twelve paid specials 
and there were a number of volunteers to guard 
the prisoners for safety. Now, this evening the 
Sheriff discharges all paid men and would not 
allow volunteer guards to be outside of county 
jail yard as said Sheriff had allowed since these 
men were taken prisoners. The laboring people, 
hearing of such strange acts on part of Sheriff 
Jackson, had good reason to believe there was going 
to be something doing and at once began to gather 
a crowd to be on hand all night and watch the 
prisoners on outside of county jail yard. I suppose 
you have heard of how two cigarmakers were 
taken from the hands of authority and lynched, 
so we did not wish to run such a risk. Itis indeed 
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an injustice that our Mayor should try to impress 
the entire country that their acts are in harmony 
with the laboring class, for it is not the case. I am 
and have been a union man for fifteen years, and 
am now member of Carpenters’ Union No. 696. 

I am respectfully yours, J. W. Mock. 


, Tampa, Fioripa, Oclober 25, 19/0. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Just a few lines to 
inform you of the conditions in Tampa. I see you 
have been posted in regard to the troubles the 
cigarmakers have been going through. They have 
a so called Citizens’ Committee here, the members 
of which are being sworn in as deputies, patrolling 
the streets. Of this you will get further details 
from the Secretary of the Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly. He is writing you giving full details 
of everything. The Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly’s hall was locked up by orders from 
the Mayor, on Tuesday, October 18. We had a 
special session of the council called. I went to 
the Temple and demanded admission, which was 
refused. I then took this up with the Mayor. He 
had promised to return same to me, but has not 
done so up to the present time of writing, on Sat- 
urday, October 22. I went to the Chief of Police 
and requested a permit to remove the central’s 
charter, so that we could meet Sunday in another 
hall, on our regular meeting date. This request 
was denied. On Monday, October 24, I again 
appeared before the Mayor, and made request for 
the keys of the Temple, but got nothing. There 
is not only the Central Assembly’s charter and 
supplies locked, but the charter and supplies of 
the Brewery Workers, Typographical Union, Street- 
Car Men’s Union, Cigarmakers No. 336 and No. 
500, Selectors No. 493, Packers No. 440, Cooks and 
Waiters’ Union, No. 10968, and Readers’ Union; Fra- 
ternal Organizations, Lacoria and La America, 
All these charters and supplies are locked up. 
Wire at once what to do about our charter. 

Fraternally yours, THOs. J. TURNER, 

ice-President, 
Central Trades and Labor Assembly. 


THE CENTRAL TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 
oF TAMPA, Tampa, FLA., Oct. 24, 1970. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: At our last regular 
meeting held in Carpenters’ Hall (while ours was 
inthe hands of the law), I was instructed to write 
you, and give you information as to the conditions 
in Tampa from a union labor and true standpoint, 
and let you know the conditions that confront the 
members of organized labor in the city of Tampa 
at present. 

As you no doubt know, at present the tobacco 
workers of this city have on a lockout for some- 
thing over sixteen weeks, and up to date the 
manufacturers have not willingly treated with 
them. The manufacturers left the city imme- 
diately after the lockout and left matters with a 
few of their members to manage while the majority 
went to their palatial homes elsewhere and thought 
that they could starve the cigarmakers intd sub- 
mission within a few weeks which they have failed 
to do. 

The manufacturers have on two occasions 
opened their doors and offered to put the workers 
back to work even under worse conditions than 
before, and so far they have refused to go to work 
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under such conditions and the manufacturers 
seeing that they could not force them to go to 
work under those conditions have invoked the 
citizens or the capitalistic class together with some 
“‘thugs”’ to intimidate the cigar workers and force 
them to go to the factories and goto work. This 
they have absolutely refused to consider and 
when the manufacturers found that this would 
not do they dropped matters themselves and the 
so-called ‘Citizens’ Committee’ commenced patrol- 
ling the city in bunches in autos, armed with 
Winchesters and other repeating arms and on Mon- 
day last, October 17. four members of the Joint 
Advisory board, with one other union man, a mem- 
ber of the Cigarmakers’ Local No. 336, was arrested 
and placed in jail upon a trumped up charge, that 
of conspiracy and trying to ast: Bo a riot, also 
they (the five men) were arrested ona charge of 
being an accessory to the murder of a bookkeeper 
that was shot some time siuce as he was ascending 
the steps of the factory where he was employed. 

To go back to the time when this man was shot. 
Shortly afterward there were two Italians arrested 
and placed in a small wooden jail in the city of 
West Tampa, about two miles from the county jail, 
one of those men being a member of Cigarmakers’ 
Union No. 462, while the other I do not think 
was atnember of any union. Nevertheless, they 
were taken from that city jail and started ina 
roundabout way to the county jail about 9 p. m., 
and while on the way to the jail those men were 
taken from the deputy sheriffs and spirited toa 
lonely place about three miles from the court- 
house and hanged to a limb of a large oak tree by 
a mob who have not been found out up to the 

resent time, and neither has there been much 
one by the State authorities toward finding out 
by whom this outrage was committed. 

On last Sunday, October 16, some members of 
the Joint Advisory Board, while returning from a 
meeting, were set upon and grossly mistreated by 
the city police officers of Tampa and a mob of 
citizens styling themselves the Citizens’ Committee, 
and on Monday morning there were warrants is- 
sued for the President, Mr. Jose de la Campa, and 
three other members of the Joint Advisory Board, 
together with one Mr. A. W. Thomas, who isa 
cigarmaker. They are now incarcerated in the 
county jail, under two charges. First, that of 
conspiracy and trying to precipitate a riot; second, 
that of accessory to the murder of the bookkeeper 
who was shot and died several weeks later. 

On last Tuesday, October 18, the Mayor and the 
Citizens’ Committee closed our Temple and would 
not permit any of the organizations that are pay- 
ing rent for a meeting place to hold a meeting 
therein. 

They (the Mayor and Citizens’ Committee) also 
confiscated the books and other effects of several 
of the unions and ransacked everything in the 
temple; also there were some windows broken, 
railings torn down, and one man (well known) 
attempted to set fire to the furniture in the hall. 

There were two meetings for that night and they 
were talled off by the police in charge, stating 
that he had orders not to allow any one in the 
hall, so next day Bro. T. J. Turner, Vice-President 
of the Assembly, went to Mayor McKay and de- 
manded the possession of the Temple, and Mr. 
McKay tried to tie him up under certain condi- 
tions; the terms Bro. Turner would not accept 
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and at present the Temple is in the hands of the 
Mayor and police force of Tampa, and we held our 
meeting in the Carpenters’ hall last Sunday with- 
out a charter, as the Mayor absolutely refused to 
allow one of the officers access to the hall. At 
present we do not know what steps to take, as 
this matter has involved the American Federation 
of Labor and we wish advice from you in these 
premises. 

Brother Turner again went to Mr. McKay and 
a wd pcarsey to take over the hall and was 
refused, so now I should think that it is up to us 
to commence legal proceedings for the recovery 
of that property, which belongs to the Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Tampa. 

I notice in Mayor McKay’s letter to Governor 
Gilchrist that there is no disorder in Tampa, so I 
beg here to call your attention to the fact that 
Mayor McKay lies when he says there is no dis- 
order in this city, and should we have the oppor- 
tunity we will show Mr. McKay where and when 
he did tell an untruth as the streets have been 
patrolled by a mob with shot guns and rifles for 
the past week until an attorney appeared on the 
scene and then the mob of so-called Citizens’ 
Committee disappeared as though the ground had 
swallowed them. Yours fraternally, 

H. L. HOWELL, 
Secretary, Central Trades and Labor Assembly, 


TaMPA, FLA., October 31, 1970. 

we I informed the Chief of Police that, by 
the closing of the Labor Temple the city and the 
Citizens’ Committee had not only confiscated our 
property but the property of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as well. When I was refused permis- 
sion, as an Officer of the assembly, to remove the 
charters from the Temple I consider that the city 
and the Citizens’ Committee trampled upon the 
rights and privileges of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

On last Friday, October 28, the Mayor decided 
to return the Temple. I agreed to accept same, 
but without restrictions of any kind, upon advice 
from a lawyer from Jacksonville, by the name of 
Jennings; at present there are four lawyers work- 
ing, trying to get the Joint Advisory Board free 
from these trumped up charges. As soon as this is 
settled it is our intention to take up the closing of 
the Labor Temple. The lawyers at present fighting 
for the Joint Advisory Boardare Mr. Clifford from 
the Cigarmakers’ International; Mr. Jennings, 
brought from Jacksonville by the Carpenters’ local; 
Robert McNamee, and Jackson of this city. 

Yours fraternally, THOMAS J. TURNER. 


TAMPA, FLA., October 31, 1910. 
The substance of the whole is this: The Manu- 
facturers’ Association played a very deep game, 
hoodwinked the Mayor and Sheriff’s office, and 
started them to do their dirty work, and now they 
are laughing at the way they have used them. The 
latest, the rental agencies have combined, and are 
throwing the cigarmakers in the streets who are 
unable to pay their rent. We are doing our best 
to provide shelter for them. Over sixty-five fami- 
lies were turned out of doors in West Tampa last 
week. Some of the merchants on the list inclosed 
have expressed that they would give $1,000 if they 
were off the list. In all my experiences in labor 

circles this is the limit. THomas J. TURNER. 
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. THE ITALIAN AS A TRADE UNION FACTOR. 
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By J. W. SULLIVAN. 


our Italian fellow wage-workers in this 

country that, on the one hand, they 
have shown themselves when organized to 
be capable of persistent refusal to give way 
to the unfair demands of grasping em- 
ployers, but, on the other hand, they are 
slower than most of the people of European 
nationalities in coming out of their isola- 
tion in colonies as foreigners and merging 
their own cause with that of the permanent 
wage-workers of America in general. Their 
trade unions are usually Italian trade 
unions, in fact almost invariably so when 
their numbers in any calling or locality are 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a 
separate organization. For example, the 
chief Italian organizer of the United Gar- 
ment Workers employs his time exclusively 
among the Italian immigrants of that 
trade, conducts his propaganda through the 
medium of the Italian language, and in case 
of a trade dispute witnesses the Italian gar- 
ment workers knit together firmly, but only 
attached to the international union by the 
bonds established through delegates and 
strike committees. While to an extent the 
same may be said in the case of other races, 
the Italian people as yet seem furthest away 
from thorough Americanization as trade 
unionists. This observation holds good 
also as to the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
the miners, the excavators, and other day 
laborers. In the New York ‘‘shirtwaist’’ 
and ‘‘cloakmakers’’’ strikes, the Italians 
had their own local unions, committees, 
and headquarters. The social philosophy 
of certain strike leaders and writers for the 
Italian daily newspapers runs in the vein 
of ‘‘syndicalism’’ rather than that of social- 
ism. The issue of the general strike is 
brought forward by these men as a possi- 
bility. 

In the needle trades in New York the 
Italians, of both sexes, as yet mainly em- 
ployed at the simplest operations in the 
industry, have the lowest average earnings. 
While the Hebrews have been regarded as 
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matchless as plodders, long-day workers, 
low-diet survivors, and swarmers in con- 
gested quarters, somehow of recent years 
the Italians in increasing numbers have so 
edged and elbowed their way into the gar- 
ment makers’ occupations that they have 
not only reached the point of taking a good 
share of the work but have risen higher, to 
the stage of adopting trade union methods 
so as to get better wages for that work. 
The trade union movement is given as 
much space in the New York Italian news- 
papers as in those printed in the English 
language, and in one or two papers even 
more, showing the interest of their readers 
in labor topics. 

It will be well for Americau wage-workers 
to see the Italians among us as they are. 
They do not all ‘‘go back,’’ to live ‘‘in 
luxury’’ in Italy when they have saved a 
few hundred dollars. Italians are, by the 
hundreds of thousands, still coming an- 
nually. Deducting the number who return 
to Italy, America is to have the task of 
assimilating several millions of them. The 
country absorbs them, as it does the other 
immigrants, through the wage-working 
stratum of society. The Italian is not 
satisfied toremain day-laborer, gang-worker, 
shack-dweller, though in ninety cases in a 
hundred that is what he is when he comes. 

Just as the Irishmen were long noted 
for their success the world over except in 
Ireland, the Italian laborer has ‘‘had it in 
him’’ to get ahead rapidly everywhere but 
in Italy. In either case the explanation is, 
in a word, ‘‘opportunity.’’ The basic 
Italian working-class characteristics are 
industry, thrift, enterprise—the reverse of 
what English and American travelers in 
Italy formerly described them. The pic- 
ture of typical Italian /azzaroni which once 
formed the frontispiece of the tourist’s book 
on Italy is out of date, abandoned, untrue 
as revealing what the Italian workers 
would be by choice. The true picture is to 
be made up today of several characters— 
first, the honest toiling immigrant laborer 
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with pick and shovel; second, his son, a 
property-owner, contractor, small merchant, 
or skilled mechanic; third, sons, daughters, 
or grandchildren, venturing into those 
walks of life, to which their bent or talent 
has brought them, that are especially asso- 
ciated with art or learning, or other of the 
higher possibilities of individual develop- 
ment. 

We are brought in sympathy with our 
Italian laboring classes when we come to 
know the conditions in which they have 
lived in Italy and the struggles they are 
undergoing to lift themselves to a higher 
plane. When we note their progress, at 
least in broad outline, we begin to find in 
them something to admire. 

The proportion of our immigrants from 
the South of Italy to those from the North 
usually runs about five to one, though it 
has been some years as high as seven to 


one. Our Commissioner General’s report 
gives us for ten years: 
1901 1902 1903 1904 
South of Italy: 115,704 152,915 196,117 159,329 
North of Italy: 22,103 27,620 37,429 36,699 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
186,390 240,528 242,497 110,547 165,248 192,637 
39,930 46,286 51,564 24,700 25,150 30,780 


The ‘‘South of Italy’’ in these statistics 
means the Island of Sicily and the extreme 
Southern departments. Of the trans ocean 
emigrants from Italy, the United States gets 
the larger number, but of those who return 
to Italy there is reason to believe that by 
much the smaller proportion is from this 
country. However dolorous his fate often 
is with us, the Italian laborer receives 
worse treatment in Argentina, if one is to 
credit accounts in the Italian press, current 
especially at the present time, and hence 
more go home from the latter country dis- 
heartened or by reason of illness. The 
Italian emigration tables show that in the 
seven years, 1902-1908, 2,029,425 emi- 
grants left the ports of Italy and of Havre 
to cross the ocean, and 1,249,221 returned. 
Those seven years, it may be estimated, 
brought to the United States at least half 
a million of Southern Italians who did not 
go back. 

Our immigrants are rarely from the cities 
of Italy. Both the Italian and the Amer- 
ican inspecting physicians at Naples state 
that not one in scores of those who go on 
shipboard at that port bound abroad are 
from the big city itself. It is the peasants 
who emigrate. What their standard of liv- 
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ing is may be inferred from a passage in 
the report just made by one of the investi- 
gators (Presutti) employed by the govern- 
ment in a systematic inquiry into the 
economic state of Southern Italy. He says, 
speaking of districts in Apulia, where many 
laborers seem to live somewhat the life of 
the ‘“‘blanket men’’ of California: 

In the periods of disoccupation, the peasant is 
reduced toa sad situation and often is obliged to 
have recourse to public charity, though the aid 
given may not be efficacious. The Peasants’ 
League of Foggia, in the winter of 1907, consumed 
the funds that had been accumulated to distribute 
bread on credit. The Minister of the Interior had 
to send subsidies to several parts of Apulia. . ° 
When these forms of aid were lacking, and the 
peasant had exhausted his modest credit with the 
tradesmen, he was literally reduced to hunger. 
He then went to bed, to stay there two or three 
days, awaiting patiently an occasion to earn 
something. 


In ordinary times, many of the peasants 
of Sicily and the Southern point of the 
Peninsula live in rude structures not to be 
called houses by any stretch of language. 
What the general level of dwelling-placé is 
for the poor of Italy may be imagined from 
the statements in a report made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Aquila last 
April, and printed in the Bollettino dell’ Ufficio 
del Lavoro for September. Of 1,415 hab- 
itations, 296 were excessively overcrowded 
and 167 crowded; 337 of them had one 
room only, and 486 two rooms; none had 
more than four rooms. Comparatively, 
Aquila is a well-to-do place, the housing of 
the working classes far better than in the 
Southern agricultural villages. In the 
October Critica Sociale of Milan, Ivanoe 
Bonomi writes: ‘‘It is enough to make one 
shiver to read the descriptions given by 
Nitti of the dens of Matera excavated out 
of the rocks.’’ 

It is to be remembered that these peas- 
ants of Southern Italy are mostly illiterate. 
Bonomi says: ‘‘The peasants can not write 
and neither can they speak Italian, and 
they have no organizations to express their 
collective will.” Various dialects are 
spoken. Bonomi describes the peasant as 
the ‘‘humble, obscure, neglected cafone,’’ 
which, in our own colloquial term, using 
it good-naturedly, would be ‘‘dago.’’ 

An increasing proportion of our Italian 
immigration, however, is, according to the 
report of the commission making the recent 
investigation, today made up of small 
peasant proprietors and of ‘‘American’’ 


























Italians returning ‘‘home’’—to America! 
Besides, many cther immigrants are of a 
class which has been induced to come, not 
by steamship company advertising or the 
activity of agents, but simply through the 
knowledge that the ocean voyage is not to 
be the wretched experience it once was and 
that the difficulties to be met on landing in 
the United States have been much smoothed 
out. The Italian Emigration Commission, 
established by:the law of January 31, 1901, 
and getting into good working action in 
1903, now .exercises a paternal care over 
the emigrant from the hour he leaves his 
village until he arrives at Ellis Island, and 
even, in a lesser degree, afterward. 

On the trainin Italy the emigrant has 
his special rights to comfort, prescribed by 
the government. At his port of departure 
his steamship ticket entitles him to a day 
and a half at a hotel which is under the 
supervision of the Emigration Commission, 
and where his bed and board must come up 
to regulation standards. The inspecting 
doctors see to it that he is not to be exposed 
to contagious disease on the voyage. The 
steamship companies quarter him off to air, 
food, and hygienic arrangements daily in- 
spected during the passage by an agent of the 
commission. On arriving in New York he 
can go to the big hotel for immigrants, main- 
tained under his government’s auspices, 
seek work through a bureau under its regu- 
lations, and follow his occupation where 
he can be reached by Italian consuls. Thus 
his governmental machinery is in constant 
operation for his guidance and protection. 
This will last until he shall accumulate his 
desired funds and return to Italy—or be- 
come an American. Small wonder, then, 
that he is still coming along, multiplied by 
the hundred thousand. 

Only a few years ago, the Italians crossed 
the ocean, Dr. Peter Augen writes in the 
Critica Sociale, ‘‘without guardianship, ab- 
solutely the prey of agents and speculators, 
‘in death vessels,’ to go blindly into strange 
countries.’’ Today, the Italian emigrant 
is looked after better by his government 
than is the English emigrant by his gov- 
ernment. A series of articles published in 
the last half dozen numbers of Reynolds’ s 
Newspaper of London, written by a corre- 
spondent who, assigned to the task, traveled 
in the steerage both ways by Canadian 
steamers and by immigrant trains in Can- 
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ada, describes miseries and horrors expe- 
rienced by third-class English-speaking 
passengers quite impossible to be witnessed 
at the present time in Italian vessels. 

While Southern Italy is losing its emi- 
grants, it is not losingits population. The 
more that go, the more are born. One of 
the writers in the Critica Sociale shows that of 
eight Southern departments—Sicily, Basili- 
cata, Calabria, Apulia, Campania, the Ab- 
ruzzi and Molise, Lazio, andthe Marches— 
the effective loss of population owing to 
emigration in 1881-1901 was 4.42 per thou- 
sand inhabitants, but the excess of births 
over deaths was 10.72 per thousand. 

Americans who have become familiar 
with the Italian character, here or in 
Italy—that is, who have been enabled to 
see beneath surface indications—can appre- 
ciate some lines by Byron, quoted recently 
in // Giornale Italiano, of New York: ‘‘One 
must be blind, or unable to pay due atten- 
tion to anything, not to be struck by the 
extraordinary gifts and the universal abil- 
ity of this people, by its promptness to 
learn everything, to assimilate everything, 
with its capacity of conception, with the 
ardor of its spirit, its sense of beauty, and, 
despite its revolutions, its disasters, and its 
long past of sorrows, with the tenacity of 
its dreams of glory and immortality.’’ 
These may be the high-sounding words of 
a poet, an idealist, who hardly meant to 
apply them to the cafoni, but no one can 
mingle with Italians and not see evidences 
in all ranks of the gleams of truth in the 
description. 

Italian wage-workers are in America by 
the million; the majority are not going 
back to Italy; the people are prolific; they 
are, as a body, yet backward, compared 
with Americans; they are not such law- 
breakers as reputed, their record for minor 
misdemeanors and crimes against, property 
being by no means the highest percentage 
of the nationalities in America (Colajanni) ; 
their crimes of violence, which their critics 
exaggerate, are symptomatic of underlying 
qualities resembling the crude American 
bases of character; their progressiveness 
is undeniable. Our Italian laborers are go- 
ing to rise in the ranks of the wage-work- 
ers, and their sons even more quickly. 

Organization among the men and women 
of this nationality is one of the duties of 
our American trade unions. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


{With this issue we introduce a slight innovation as to the form and time of repro- 
ducing in THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the President’s report to the officers and 
delegates to the annual Convention, Only a part of the report will appear in each issue. 
The matter, set in larger type than has been the custom, will regularly have a place under 


the editorial heading. ] 

Thirty years ago, upon the urgent appeal of a number of earnest and far- 
seeing trade unionists, a convention was held in Pittsburg, 
Pa. There and then the foundation for our Federation of 
trades and labor unions was laid. Upon that foundation 
a structure has been reared perhaps far beyond the vision of its builders. 
Soon after the establishment of our Federation, and after its purposes came 
to be understood, the toilers began to realize not only that it was eminently 
practicable but also that it had within its possibilities the elements to 
inspire hope and courage for the achievement of Labor’s highest aspira- 
tions. By the years of devoted work of its adherents, and through its 
attainments, the Federation has earned the respect and the confidence 
of the workers who rallied to its standard and defended it against its 
traducers and would-be destroyers. 

Twenty-two years ago the American Federation of Labor held an 
annual convention in this city. That convention reviewed the progress 
which had been made and it determined upon a well-defined policy for the 
inauguration of a shorter workday, to the end that an eight-hour day 
should be established. 

The impetus and quickening impulse given to the labor movement and 
the great cause of justice and humanity for which it stands can only be 
understood and appreciated by the studious and by the retrospective view 
to be taken by the workers who will compare the situation and the condi- 
tion of the wage-working masses then and now. The history of the move- 
ment can not be recounted here. So far as it is written, it may be traced 
in the official proceedings of our conventions, in THe AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST, in the official trade journals, and in the labor press. The 
unwritten history and some of its most important work lie in the archives 
of the offices of the organized labor movement, local, international, and 
federated. That which is obvious to all is the progress which has been 
made in the physical well-being, in the mental, moral, political, and social 
advancement of the toilers. This progress is evidenced in their higher 
character and more independent spirit, in their recognition of the identity 
in the interests of all wage-workers and in the solidarity of their feeling 
and action, together with their wider horizon of duties and rights, their 
broader sympathies for all mankind, and their determination to struggle on 
for the eradication of every wrong and the attainment of their every right 
to which they, in common with their fellow-men, are justly entitled. 


RETRO- 
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Advancement also may be clearly seen in the tribute all pay to the 
ennobling work of our movement and in the better conception which our 
people have of the splendid achievements due to the persistent efforts of 
the organized labor movement of our time 

It may not be uninteresting as an indication of our movement’s growth 
to call attention to the fact that at our first convention in Pittsburg, Pa., 
only six international unions were represented, with a number of scattering 
locals. In St. Louis, twenty-two years ago, there were seventeen inter- 
national unions with a few central bodies and locals. Note the list of 
delegates to this Convention and the organizations they represent, and, at a 
glance, the great progress made is apparent. This does not account for 
several hundred central bodies and local unions affiliated but unrepresented 
by delegates. 

Pursuant to law and custom your President is directed to make an 
annual report to you as to his stewardship of the rights and interests of the 
workers which you have placed in his keeping. He is to give an accounting 
of his acts to protect and advance the sacred cause of labor and he is to 
offer such advice and make such suggestions as commend themselves to his 
judgment as being promotive of the welfare of the workers and as making 
for the common weal. Among the myriad matters which have come before 
me for action or which I have initiated, it is exceedingly difficult to discrim- 
inate as to which are the most important to be submitted to you. While it 
is true that every event or project in the labor movement is in its way im- 
portant, all the issues are not vital or imminent, and yet all subjects must 
receive careful and conscientious attention. Time may render some matters 
only relatively important. Considerations such as these have determined 
my course both in the past and in making this report, which I now have 
the honor to submit. 





For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1910, there were issued by the 

American Federation of Labor 334 certificates of affiliation 
ORGANIZA- (charters), as follows: International unions, 2; State fed- 
TION AND , , . , 
CROWTH. erations, 1; city central bodies, 83; local trade unions, 

152; federal labor unions, 96; total, 334. At the close of 
the fiscal year there were affiliated to our Federation: International unions, 
120; State federations, 39; city central bodies, 632; local trade unions, 
431; federal labor unions, 216; total, 1,438. 

The international unions enumerated have approximately 28,000 local 
unions under their jurisdiction. Attention is called to this fact, so that the 
error into which many persons have fallen as to the make-up of our Federa- 
tion may be corrected. As its name implies, ours is.a federated body of 
international, State, central, and directly affiliated locals, the latter having 
no international unions of their own trade or calling. The international 
unions have direct jurisdiction over their own local unions or lodges situated 
throughout the continent. Applications from unions for affiliation are 
turned over to the international of the trade where one is in existence. 
During the past year our affiliated international unions report they have 
issued 2,157 charters to local unions, and thereby and by adhesion to exist- 
ing locals have increased their membership for the year 218,229 members. 
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Our State federations and city central bodies are continually extending 
their sphere of usefulness and becoming of larger advantage to our fellow- 
workers. They are abreast of the times, improving every opportunity 
which presents itself, usually taking the initiative in securing reforms in 
the industrial, political, social, and moral condition of the workers and all 
our people. Legislatively, they have secured advances too numerous to 
incorporate in detail in this report. Throughout the length and breadth of 
our continent the co-operation and spirit of fraternity and solidarity mani- 
fested by the members of the organized labor movement is a matter of com- 
mendation and deep gratification and must make for a constant growth 
through organizing the yet unorganized toilers. 

Numerically, the membership of our affiliated organizations is near the 
highest figures in their existence. In 1907-8 we experienced a panic, dur- 
ing which, by reason of unemployment, a decrease in membership occurred. 
Within the past year a marked increase in both membership and organiza- 
tions is to be noted. In a report which I had the honor to submit toa 
former convention discussing the ‘‘law of growth’’ of the trade union move- 
ment I took occasion to say in part: 


In connection with this it may be well to call attention to the fact that there isa 
natural law of growth in the labor movement, a law that is not generally understood. 
When there is a falling off of membership, no matter how slight, our opponents point 
to it with satisfaction as an indication of disintegration or dissolution of the labor move- 
ment. The unthinking in our own ranks view it with alarm. The fact of the matter is 
that any temporary falling off in membershipis due largely to the failure on the part of 
those organizations to adopt the means by which the members’ best interests are safe- 

.guarded, After all, a better intelligence and a revived spirit of workmen soon demon- 
strate the necessity of organization to protect their best interests and they soon return 
to their Alma Mater of the labor movement, the trade union. With this revived spirit 
the enthusiasm penetrates into the ranks of the unorganized, and these, together with 
the trend of events in industry and labor conditions, have their compelling force upon 
the minds of the wage-earners, who in constantly larger numbers join the ranks of the 
grand army of organized labor, to make common cause for the protection and advance- 
ment of all the wage-earners. 

Let pessimists and opponents take unction to their souls for their mastership of 
the past. The present and the future are for labor, which in its organized, federated 
movement will stand as a protest against injustice and wrong toward any of our fellow- 
men, as the vanguard to proclaim and achieve the rights to which the toilers, the 
masses, are entitled. 

The tide of events has changed. The time and opportunity for a more 
thorough campaign of organization are here, and, during the next few 
years, ‘‘we must take the current as it serves or lose our ventures.’’ No 
effort should be left untried to bring the toilers within the protective and 
beneficent fold and influence of our trade union movement. Every labor 
organization, wherever located, should exert its utmost efforts to continue 
organizing. Every dollar wisely expended in the propaganda of organiza- 
tion will yield its fruit in strength, power, advantage, wisdom and influence 
for good. 

I would urge upon all our fellow-unionists, officers and members, the 
great rank and file, that greater and more persistent work of organization 
be planned and carried into effect. 

Let every union member regard it as his mission to organize—to bring 
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at least one fellow-worker into membership of his trade union. Let the 
slogan be: Organize, Agitate, Educate | 

In the campaign of organization, in the great and diversified work 
which our Federation undertakes in the interest of the toilers, we have 
often felt the dire need of funds. A scrutiny of our expenditures will 
disclose that there is not a dollar devoted to any purpose but which makes 
directly for the workers’ welfare. 

It is urgently recommended that this Convention adopt a slight increase 
in the per capita of affiliated organizations. I am convinced beyond all 
peradventure that with some additional funds at the disposal of your officers 
great good will be accomplished in the interest of the organizations and 
the workers generally. 





‘*The narrowness of trade unionism.’’ This phrase passes current, at full 
oun wove face value, in every camp and even in every grouplet of 
MENT NOT intellectuals.’’ In going the whole round of the ‘isms, 


“‘NARROW.” sociological, ethical, legal, political, reformatory, played- 

out popular crazes, or ‘‘just out’’ social panaceas, one will 
hear expressed by the leaders a sentiment that the trade unionists are hide- 
bound conservatives—because they decline to rush in a body to take the 
magic medicine for social ills offered by the particular ‘‘ism’’ advocated by 
the critic in each particular case. 

It is a fact that trade unionism in America moves on in its own set and 
deliberate way. In so doing, it has outlived wave upon wave of hastily con- 
ceived so-called ‘‘broad’’ movements that were to reconstruct society in a 
single season. And it has sufficiently good cause for continuing its own 
reasoned-out course. 

A full defense of trade unionism against the charge of narrowness 
would require many volumes, were each to be separately devoted to counter- 
statements and argumentation addressed to every critic advocating his own 
special ‘‘ism’’ as against trade unionism. _ But there is one broad bottom 
fact underlying all the criticisms of trade unionism based on its alleged 
narrowness. That fact is, that TRADE UNIONISM IS NOT NARROW. 

The locomotive engine is not ‘‘narrow’’ because it is not fitted to run 
on highways and by-ways and waterways as it is for railways, nor is the 
steamship ‘‘narrow’’ because it can not be made to run on land. But steam, 
the motive power, can be so applied that it is effective on both land and 
water. An engine is adapted to a specal use; steam in its applications is 
universal. 

Similarly, a trade union is not a machine fitted to the work of directly 
effecting all the civic, social, and political changes necessary in society. 
But it first of all teaches the working classes the power of combination. 
Thenceforward it disciplines them, leads them to perform tasks that are 
possible, and permits the members of any of its affiliated bodies to attempt 
an y form of social experiment which does not imperil the organization as a 
whole. The spirit of combination has the immediate effects of self-confidence 
for the democratic elements in the unions, of growth in the loyalty of 
workingman for workingman, of constant progressive achievement not 
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confined to restricted limits. Itis therefore a motive power continuously and 
variously applicable as the masses move forward and upward in their 
individual and collective development. 

The spirit of combination in the wage-workers has as a motive power 
many points of resemblance to that of steam (or for that matter electricity) 
in the mechanical world. One of these points is that the machine to be 
moved must not be too big or too complex for the engine. Theorist social 
reformers beyond enumeration have in vain offered their utopian inventions 
to the masses because the latter, endowed with common sense, have, on 
due observation, refused to supply the needed wasteful power to make the 
inventions go. If they had done so fora time, they could but have ex- 
hibited the folly of going to greater pains and troubles than the present 
social machinery requires. The history of the United States is plentifully 
illustrated with millennial experiments, illusory for the reason that their 
maintenance in some way overtaxed their supporters, accustomed to making 
progress in the freedom and opportunity of America even as it is. 

No other mechanism for carrying out the will of the wage-workers in 
the domain in which they can especially benefit themselves has equalled the 
trade union and the trade union movement in bringing desired results. No 
other has equally stood the test of time. No other has thrown anything 
like the light upon the state of mind of the masses with respect to their 
economic education. No other has been able to show how intensely practical 
the workingmen are—nor how devoted they can show themselves to a clearly 
defined principle, nor how ready they are to trust to their own leadership, nor 
how they invariably refuse, as a class, to embark in fiction-born utopian 
ventures. The trade union has been broad enough for all practical purposes. 

And yet trade unionism is the soundest base yet laid for every project 
that gives promise to the working class fora firm and solid advance. 
Moving step by step, trade unionism contains within itself, as a movement 
and as a mechanism, the possibilities for establishing whatever social insti- 
tution the golden future shall develop for the workers as the predestined 
universal element to be in control of society. 

Politically, an invariable problem confronting the trade union move- 
ment is how to take action without binding itself to a hard and fast ‘‘ism,’’ 
“‘ology,’’ or platform. The best of these may quickly develop weaknesses 
imperiling the hard-won unity of the masses. As a matter of history, 
American labor organizations, national as well as local, have come to dis- 
astrous ending through converting themselves from trade unions, with clear 
principles and accepted methods and tried leadership, into political parties 
with vote catching platforms, campaign methods and heroes of the passing 
hour for ‘‘standard-bearers.’’ The lesson that has been heeded by the rank 
and file of the trade unions and has been learned by the veterans in the 
American Federation of Labor is to trust all the time to definite and time- 
tried trade union economic methods, and to the ballot only in so far as 
results are to be foreseen to a positive certainty. The political measures to 
be achieved must, beyond a doubt, form the cause for the workers’ proceed- 
ing to vote together, but by the side of these measures the fortunes of 
parties and politicians fall to a subordinate, even a negligible place. From 
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its present position the American Federation of Labor is enabled to throw 
out feelers all over the continent and ascertain in what respects and how far 
the ballot may supplement the established and familiar forms of union effort 
in promoting the well-being of the wage-earning class. The preference the 
rank and file express for certain public men in some localities comeS not so 
much from interest in the men in question as in the public work they have 
performed or bind themselves to perform. The votes the organized workers 
give in support of certain radical parties in other localities is less an indica- 
tion of an acceptance of platform theories than testimony that the immediate 
practical demands of these parties are in accord with the needs of the wage- 
earners and the communities concerned at the present hour. In any case, 
such activities of the trade unionists in public affairs give contradiction to 
the charge of narrowness of their institution—the union. They illustrate 
the fact of an adaptability to occasion and opportunity that in itself is the 
best evidence of breadth. More, it is a breadth both of view and spirit, con- 
sonant with a lasting security of position and with every possibility of con- 
tinuous experimentation. 

It was no narrowness of view, but a clear and comprehensive foresight 
of the results to be achieved through a change in the mechanism of our law- 
making, while remaining faithful to fundamental principles, that brought 
the American Federation of Labor twenty years ago to a support of the 
initiative and referendum and their collateral reforms in the general plan of 
restoring to the people the power that by the legerdemain of representative 
misrepresentation had been taken away from them. In all the States and 
cities in which these rightful and truly democratic methods have been 
adopted, great progress has been made toward a satisfactory permanent basis 
for gradual steps through administrative purity and general reform to the 
future society of unerring and universal justice, a progress greater than has 
been made through all those movements of the years which have been 
characterized either by spasmodic upheavals, usually under unstable leader- 
ship, or by feverish propaganda actuated through visions of utopias always 
illuminated by the most iridescent of rainbows. 

The trade unions are the historically and naturally developed labor 
movement of our time, clime, and conditions. Our federation of trade 
unions represents and voices the struggles, needs, and the aspirations of 
the toiling masses of our continent. It helps to bear their burdens and 
make them lighter; it bears the scars and pain of battle and shares in 
glorious triumphs already achieved and makes ready for the brighter and 
better day now, tomorrow, and tomorrow’s tomorrow. Nothing daunted, 
but straightforward and courageous, our labor movement, proud of its past, 
faces the future with an abiding faith and confidence that that future is ours. 





The relations of the various Departments to the American Federation of 
Labor have been of the most cordial, fraternal, and helpful 


A. F. OF L. character. Every assistance possible has been rendered to 
DEPART- ; . : 
MENTS. the Departments and their respective officers. It is exceed- 


ingly gratifying to find that the Departments have made 
such substantial headway. It is earnestly hoped that wherever possible 
further Departments shall be created by and in full affiliation with the 
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American Federation of Labor. Much will depend upon the consistent, 
cordial, and loyal support which the Departments now in existence will 
continue to give to the general policy of the trade union movement as 
understood and practiced by the American Federation of Labor. 

It was in this city of St. Louis in 1888 that I had the honor to report 
to the Convention of the American Federation of Labor upon the subject of 
industrial divisions or industrial departments. Because of its probable 
helpfulness as well as appropriateness, I quote the language submitted to 
the consideration of the delegates to that Convention: 

The thought has frequently occurred to me whether in the near future the basis of 
our Federation should not be modeled upon a somewhat different basis from the present 
one, by having the various industries classified by the divisions of these industries, such 
as, for instance, the iron, steel, or metal industry to have a convention of the representa- 
tives of all the trade unions in that industry; the building trades to have their conven- 
tion of the representatives of the unions in their trade, the railroad employes theirs, and 
so on, each legislating upon the questions that affect the general interests of their par- 
ticular trades and interests; these industrial divisions to be in turn represented by their 
proportionate number of delegates in the Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and a representative of each industry elected a member of the Executive Council. 

The conventions of the industrial divisions might be held simultaneously in dif- 
ferent halls, of course, but in the city in which the Federation would hold its Conven- 
tion immediately after their adjournment. The idea may not be practical for immedi- 
ate adoption, but discussion of it can only lead to good results. One thing is certain, 
the autonomy of each trade and industrial division would thus be more firmly secured. 

It is not because of any particular pride in outlining a plan of organi- 
zation, now nearly verified, that this suggestion of twenty-two years ago is 
quoted. It is commended to your attention simply for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to suggest that greater consideration be given to the entire sub- 
ject of improving and making more effective the entire organized labor move- 
ment of America,the hegemony of which is generally conceded to the American 
Federation of Labor. I recommend that this Convention authorize the 
selection of a special committee to give consideration to the subject of 
Departments, the relation of the Departments to the American Federation 
of Labor, how they can be practically extended and improved, to the end 
that the cause of labor may be the more effectively pursued and the pro- 
motion and advancement of the interests of the workers attain the greatest 
degree of success. 

The reports of the progress made by the Departments are, in condensed 
form, made part of this report as appendixes. 





The movement in Canada has shown greater progress during the past year 
than in any previous year in its history. Numerically, 
representation in the Congress has increased by 40 per cent 
over the year 1909, while the balance in the treasury of the Congress over 
that reported for 1909 was almost 50 per cent. The Congress in its legis- 
lative capacity has also exceeded anything done in former years. It secured 
the appointment of a commission on Technical Education, with its ex-Vice- 
President as a member of it; amendments to the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
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tigation Act that further protected the interests of those affected by the 
act; and the exemption of trade unions from the Combines Investigation 
Act. It offered such strenuous opposition to the Belcourt bill, which was 
designed to keep International officers out of Canada, that its promoter 
asked permission to withdraw it, which was permitted, although the Senate 
threatened to throw it out bodily. 

In fact, says Secretary Draper of the Trade and Labor Congress, ‘‘the 
last session of the Dominion Parliament may be said to have been a labor 
session, inasmuch as besides dealing with the above matters there were 
before it for consideration bills dealing with the following matters: Propor- 
tional representation; load line and wireless telegraphy on ships for the 
protection of sailors; to make election day a public holiday, and to do away 
with the election deposit; to provide for the fortnightly payment of wages 
on railways instead of monthly as at present; to abolish the Senate; bring- 
ing cable companies under the jurisdiction of the Railway Commission, the 
railway companies, express, telegraph and telephone companies being 
already subject to the commission; bill for the legalizing of co-operative 
societies, and other proposed legislation.’’ 

Needless to say these are largely attributable to the activity of the or- 
ganized workers and of the Trades and Labor Congress representing them. 

Apart from legislation, it is a pleasure to report that the sentiment in 
favor of international trade unionism is stronger than ever in Canada. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land the wage-earners realize 
that their safety lies in the international bond, and despite the efforts of the 
employing interests to build up a so-called ‘‘national’’ movement, the trades 
unionists of Canada will continue to give their allegiance to their various 
international bodies. 

Looking over the whole field, it can be said that never before was labor 
so well united and so ready to defend its interests as now. It views with 
sincere pleasure the growing strength of the American Federation of Labor. 
It rejoices in the victory for individual liberty achieved by the officers of 
that body in their fight with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. It 
watches with true fraternal interest the struggle in the United States for 
the betterment of the conditions of the workers, and it is prepared to con- 
tinue its affiliations until such time as the workers come into their own. 





The first years of labor organization in Porto Rico witnessed a continuous 
struggle for the conquest of civil emancipation for the 
working classes. Through the healthy influence of the 
American Federation of Labor the organized workmen of Porto Rico are 
now achieving a worthy civil standing. The Free Federation of the 
Workmen of Porto Rico, American Federation of Labor, has sent two labor 
delegations to Washington this year to work for the demands of the people 
of the island. Last December one of the labor delegations, accompanied 
by your President and other representatives of the American Federation of 
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Labor, called on President Taft and delivered to him a petition requesting 
American citizenship for the Porto Ricans and recommending other meas- 
ures in favor of the people of the island in general and the toilers in partic- 
ular. President Taft, on my suggestion, referred for investigation the 
whole question regarding Porto Rican affairs to a Government specialist 
who has had experience in Porto Rico and besides sent a commission, which 
included the Secretary of War, Mr. Dickinson, General Edwards of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs and other officials, to Porto Rico for the purpose 
of investigating conditions, with a view to drawing up recommendations for 
Congress. A bill being introduced in Congress by Mr. Olmsted, of Penn- 
sylvania, providing for American citizenship for the islanders and for a 
political and civil constitution and a health law, and for thoroughly changing 
the governmental organization of the island, upon my cabled suggestion the 
Labor Federation sent a delegation to Washington for the purpose of having 
labor demands included in the bill. With similar ends in view, on invita- 
tion of Governor Colton, of Porto Rico, the political parties and the Feder- 
ation each sent a delegation to Washington to work together for the island’s 
welfare. Assisted by the American Federation of Labor, the delegations 
succeeded in having embodied in the Olmsted bill the principal provisions 
recommended by the Federation of Porto Rico, credit being due for their 
advocacy to Congressman Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

The main feature in which we are interested is the subject-matter of 
United States citizenship for the inhabitants of Porto Rico, and in the bill 
No. 23000—which was finally reported out of committee as a substitute for 
all other bills and which provides for a civil government for Porto Rico—is 
incorporated this section: 

That all citizens of Porto Rico are hereby declared and shall be deemed and held 
to be citizens of the United States. 


The bill came up in the House June 15, 1910, and while being debated 
upon the floor, Representative Wilson, of Pennsylvania, offered several 
amendments and succeeded in securing three of the most important pro- 
visions formulated by organized labor of Porto Rico adopted by the House 
and incorporated in the act as passed by the House. These provisions are: 

1. The establishment of eight hours as a day’s work in all cases of employment 
by or on behalf of the government or any municipality of Porto Rico. 

2. The prohibition of employment of children under the age of 14 years in any 
occupation injurious to health or morals, or especially hazardous to life or limb. 

3. That a right of action to recover damages for injuries resulting in death shall 
not be abrogated, and that the amount recoverable shall not be subject to any statutory 
limitations whatsoever. 

Representative Wilson also offered an amendment specifically directing 
the establishment of a Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, 
but it was defeated. The pending bill provides that the Legislature of Porto 
Rico may create a Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 

Many other valuable provisions were included in the bill looking to the 
safeguarding of the public health; also stringent regulations governing 
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sanitation and progressive measures for better educational facilities. The 
bill as amended passed the House June 15 and is now before the Senate 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, of which Senator Depew is 
chairman, and from which committee a favorable report is confidently ex- 
pected at the forthcoming session of Congress. Such a report would be 
materially helpful in securing its enactment into law. 

Governor Colton, who accompanied the delegations to Washington, has 
been the first American official in Porto Rico who has ever taken up the 
labor problem intelligently and sympathetically. He believes that the para- 
mount question confronting the island today is the raising of -the native 
workers to a higher standard of living. 

The Sixth Labor Congress of Porto Rico was held last March. These 
congresses are held every two years. Fifty-five delegates, representing 
seventy-two organizations from all over the island, were present. 

The unions organized during the eight months were twelve, with a 
membership of 1,239. The literature of every class distributed in Spanish 
reached over 200,000 copies. 

Labor Day was most fittingly observed throughout the island. The 
celebration in San Juan included a civic parade which was photographed 
and is being now exhibited in moving picture plays in and out of the island. 
Porto Rican labor has sent more than $1,000 to assist the cigarmakers’ 
strike at Tampa. 

The island has made great progress during the last ten years of Ameri- 
can government, but the toilers’ share has not been in the same proportion, 
owing to the state of ignorance in which they were kept in the time of 
Spain’s domination. 

Governor Colton sent a special message to the Porto Rican Legislature, 
which the representatives of organized labor of the island had urged him to 
do. It-dealt with the subject of Employers’ Liability. The house adopted 
it, but it failed of passage in the upper house. There are strong hopes of 
its early enactment. The Governor issued a Labor Day proclamation full 
of intrinsic merit and urging the people to observe the day in its best sense 
as a legal holiday. The favorable attitude of the Governor toward labor, 
and his knowledge of the subject, is due to the persistent work of the 
American Federation of Labor in Porto Rico, as well as in Washington, in 
advocating the rights of the people of the island. Indeed, the general con- 
sensus of opinion among all Porto Ricans is that to the work performed and 
the assistance rendered by the American Federation of Labor much of the 
economic, political, and social progress is due. 

At present Porto Rico has 130 local unions, with a membership of over 
6,000. 

In view of the splendid achievements in the interests of the Porto 
Rican workers made possible by the assistance of our American trade 
union movement, and because of the close identity of their people with ours, 
I strongly urge the continuation of every effort tothoroughly organize the 
wage-workers of Porto Rico. 
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In compliance with the directions of the Toronto Convention, on Novem- 

ber 27, last year, one week after its adjournment, I issued 
preg ae a circular to the officials of affiliated national and inter- 
WORKERS. national unions calling for a conference, to be held in Pitts- 

burg, December 13, at which a course of action should be 
outlined, in accordance with the Convention’s adopted policy toward the 
United States Steel Corporation, and toward the workers engaged in their 
justified struggle with that corporation. 

At this conference it was decided to recommend that each national or 
international union assign at least one organizer, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as many organizers as possible, to assist the Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, all to proceed under the direction of the President of 
that union. Arrangements were made for financial contributions, and a 
recommendation adopted that the Tin Plate Workers’ Association should 
amalgamate with the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, the new body to be entitled the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and 
Tin Plate Workers’ Association. A special committee was appointed to lay 
before the President of the United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives the griev- 
ances of Labor in the employment of the Steel Corporation, and, further, 
to demand a thorough investigation as to the legality of certain actions, as 
well as the existence, of that corporation. Special committees were also 
appointed to wait upon the Governors of States and officials in counties and 
municipalities in which the corporation has plants, to protest against the 
wrongs inflicted upon the people in such communities and demand that 
these wrongs be righted. 

On January 10 the special committee accordingly waited on the Presi- 
dent and submitted to him in writing the charges against the Steel Trust. 
On February 18 and 25 conferences were had with the Attorney-General, 
to whom the President had referred Labor’s charges. This was followed 
on March 22 by the formal presentation to the Attorney-General in pam- 
phlet form of ‘‘The Statement and Evidence in Support of the Petition and 
Charges Presented to the President of the United States against the United 
States Steel Corporation by the American Federation of Labor,’’ in the 
preparation of which your officials had been assisted by Hon. Frank S. 
Monnett, former Attorney-General of Ohio, and Hon. A. G. Ballard of 
Gary, Indiana. On March 28, the Attorney-General sent us his reply, the 
gist of it being: ‘‘This Department does not deem it expedient to take any 
action until the Supreme Court of the United States shall have decided the 
appeals now under consideration by it from the judgments of the Circuit 
Courts in the proceedings against the American Tobacco Company and the 
Standard | Oil Company of New Jersey, respectively.’’ These cases, the 
Attorney-General explained, call for a ‘‘comprehensive construction and 
application by the court of the provisions of the Sherman act,’’ under 
which the Steel Corporation must be proceeded against. The appeals 
referred to have not yet been decided. 

Meantime the entire corps of organizers who had reported for the work 
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were actively engaged in the Steel Trust’s territory. A diversion of effort 
and of public attention, however, was caused in February by a walk-out of 
several thousand of the unorganized workmen of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, in revolt against conditions as to hours, wages, and dangers to life 
and limb, the descriptions of which shocked the nation. Consequently, the 
United States Senate allowed a resolution to pass, introduced at the instance 
of the American Federation of Labor, which authorized the Federal Bureau 
of Labor to investigate conditions in the steel works at South Bethlehem. 
The investigation began March 17, its findings and those of independent 
investigators being from day to day made public in the press. On March 
21 the Steel Trust, bending to public opinion, through its President, directed 
a limitation of Sunday work in subsidiary companies; on April 15 it an- 
nounced an increase of 6 per cent in the wages of a majority of its employes, 
and on April 16 further announced its adoption of a system of accident 
compensation. While none of these concessions reach the level of either 
union demands or the standards of disinterested investigators, they are mani- 
festly due to the militant activities of organized labor, evoking a widespread 
response from the unorganized workers in the industry. 

Further incidents of the campaign for organization and inquiry into 
the status of the Steel Corporation were: Presentation March 30 by 
American Federation of Labor representatives of a bill of grievances to 
Governor Marshall, of Indiana, with a petition to investigate the Steel Cor- 
poration’s subsidiary companies in that State; passage of a resolution in 
the House of Representatives, inspired by the American Federation of Labor, 
directing the Attorney-General to investigate the Steel Corporation; passage 
of a bill by the Senate, also introduced at the request of the American 
Federation of Labor, directing the United States Bureau of Labor to 
investigate and report the industrial conditions prevailing in the iron and 
steel industry of the United States. 

Public statements have been made, and it is otherwise currently re- 
ported, that the report of the Bureau of Labor will soon be forthcoming 
and that the same will receive the attention of the Administration. 

It is recommended that, during the approaching sessions of the Legis- 
latures in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Alabama, and elsewhere, the State authorities be urged to institute 
thorough investigations and proceedings against the corporation in so far 
as it is operating illegally and improperly within’ the State or States, and 
it is further urged that the investigation be extended to the industrial and 
economic conditions prevailing among the workers in the industry. In our 
time it is not enough that a great industry such as prevails in iron, steel, 
and tin, which has practically become a monopoly, shall be operated within 
tht letter of the law. Such an industrial concern owes to society and hu- 
manity a deeper and broader concern for the welfare of its workers. 














which ranks in importance with that of our 
county jail disorders, was the question of 
prison labor. This was approached from several 
sides. The second section passed resolutions 
upon it from the standpoint of prison admin- 
istration. The matter was brought forward in 
its broader and more controversial aspects by 
a proposal submitted by the National Committee 
on Prison Labor (American) to the International 
Commission calling for a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the whole’ subject. This 
report, drafted by J. Lebovitz of Washington, 
pointed out that our prison population averages 
100,000 able bodied men and women—a working 
force which few industrial cities can boast. On 
the one hand, the eight or ten hour day which 
the prisoner spendsin some occupation or none, 
must be the chief instrument of his reformation or 
retrogression; on the other hand, the manipulation 
of so tremendous a working force ‘‘must automat- 
ically produce the most profound and far reaching 
reactions.”” On the one hand, the criminal is the 
costliest unit in society. Schoolhouses, play- 
grounds, and ‘‘a thousand wants of vital interest,”’ 
to quote Professor Henderson, ‘‘are not satisfied 
because the financial resources of the State are ex- 
hausted inthe conflict with crime.’’ On theother, 
the chief burden of imprisonment falls not upon 
the guilty criminal, whom the State secures against 
hunger and cold, but upon the prisoner's wife and 
children ‘‘for whom no State as yet makes ade- 
quate provision, nor is the prisoner himself al- 
lowed any opportunity to provide for them.”” On 
the one hand, commercial prison work is 
such, with its free housing, freedom from 
taxes, and cheap labor, that when a given in- 
dustry must compete with it, ‘‘complete de- 
moralization seems to be inevitable’’ for outside 
manufacturers and free labor; on the other hand, 
the discharged convict is usually turned loose 
without any earnings as the result of his years of 
work and, save a few of the reformatory institu- 
tions, without training in a trade which would 
make him self-supporting. On the one hand, men 
in some prisons are speeded up; on the other hand, 
in most county jails they loaf in utter idleness. 
The situation is more than a series of contrasts. It 
is raw with gaping mal-adjustments; such as the 

onage of some Southern States and the atrocities 
in the prison mines of the Southwest exposed by 
Kate Barnard of Oklahoma; such as the survival 
of the contract systeim in some States in the North, 
open as it is to all forms of exploitation, graft and 
the subversion of prison discipline to a combina- 
tion of politics and business;—such as the ‘‘dump- 
ing’’ of goods made in the prisons of other States 
into New York, where under the State use system 
goods from the New York prisons can not be sold 
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in the open market, but where there is no protec- 
tion against importations from prisons in Rhode 
Island, Maryland, and elsewhere; —such as the 
fact that the New York fiscal agent who handles 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of goods, 
engages in outside business to supplement a sal- 
ary too small for him to think he can give his full 
time-to the State;—such as the fact that among the 
leading prison industries, shirt and overall making 
bring the convict (in prison or after prison) into 
competition with women workers, broommaking 
into competition with the blind, while binder 
twine and hollow ware are entirely monopolized 
by the prisons, and the most proficient ex-convict 
can not find employment in such work after his 
release. ‘‘Jeffersonville!—that is a factory,” said 
Dr. Vambéry: : 


I saw, for example, 120 men in one trade shop, sew- 
ing by machinery. That is not industrial training; 
not craft teaching. One man should be taught all 
parts of a piece of work, to make it educational. In 
Hungary in our reformatories, we teach carpentry 
carriage building, leather and textile work. We have 
no opposition from trade unions. Of course, Hungary 
is not as yet as developed industrially as the United 
States. We are building up our industries. We 
formérly had opposition from the trade unions, but 
not now, because we asked them to place these men 
and they are proud of the work thus entrusted to 
them. 


Mr. Gibbons thought some of our industries ex- 
cellent, though it is wrong to keep a man at a 
single occupation: 


If prison officials would have a frank understanding 
with unions to handle their goods so as not to inflict 
injuries upon a trade outside, then they ought to be 
able to get co-operation. A great help to me was the 
late Michael Davitt, the Irish revolutionary leader. 
He was strong with the labor unions; yet he had 
served no small part of his life in prison,and knew 
what it means to be idle there. Healways came to the 
rescue when prison work was being attacked and held 
that men had a right to work in prison. When prison 
authorities start with the idea that the first object is 
education and reformation and the second is financial 
profit, they can work out the situation. 

We are, of course, an agricultural people. The pris- 
oners go back to the villages in the country districts. 
Tailoring and shoe-making are then our chief indus- 
tries. We sellthe goods inthe open market. If any 
trade union says we are hurting its work in any line, I 
change my industries. 

But we teach the trade of the tailor, or weaving and 
carpentering, not how to run a button machine. 


Mr. Holmes had more outspoken criticism. He 
said: 

At Jeffersonville and Mansfield I was struck with the 
highly developed work and subdivision of work in the 
industrial departments of the reformatories. In the 
former the prisoners make castiron ware in one de- 
partment. They are worked very hard and consider- 
able skill is required. They told me this department 
was subjected to considerable attention, for the 400 
men in it get a considerable profit for the contractor 
and the institution and earn a considerable sum for 
themselves, while others earn little or nothing. This 
seemed an injustice. I found on inquiry, however, 
that although the men might learn to make one piece 
with which they were familiar, there was no possible 
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chance outside the prison walls of ever again obtain- 
ing work of that character. That again seemed wrong. 

I found at some of your institutions looms for weav- 
ing and twine-spinning, at which the men were human 
automatons only. I very much doubt whether sub- 
jecting men many hours a day to that kind of work is 
of any benefit. A man could tramp miles from State 
to State, before he could utilize what he learned in 
such a shop. An industry in prison whether or not it 
pays the State, should be such that the prisoners can 
follow it after their release. This is as true of State 
work as of contract work. Our English prisons do not 
satisfy me in these respects,and I am not going to 
quote them against yours. Physical well-being, 
technical skill, proficiency in some useful work and a 
well trained man—such should be the goal. 

Here, afier all, is the crux of the situation. No 
system of prison idleness has any elements of 
reformation in it. It scotches and rots the human 
beings to which it is subjected. So hateful is prison 
idleness, and (with the decay of the old handi- 
crafts) so difficult is the development of schemes 
of industrial training serviceable to adult men, 
that prison administrators and reformers have 
tolerated various makeshift or hybrid schemes of 
labor as better than none. These at least could be 
amended. In so far as they lack educational values 
they reflect and are a criticism of the routine fac- 
tory operations of a modern industrial nation. But 
the situation is one which demands opening 
up to the bottom. To continue things as they are 
is to leave prison administrators and such business 
interests as are involved under an intolerable 
cloud; it is to leave the way open for abuses which 
add a deadening and exhausting industrial slavery 
to legal slavery. Yet so far as the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor has been able to learn ‘‘no 
adequate studies have yet been made, nor are any 
being made today, of even one of the many serious 
consequences ’’ attendant upon the situation. 

The distinction was made earlier in this article 
between the European congress, which passes 
resolutions, and the American conference, which 
buries them. The advantages of the latter were 
pointed out, and it is possible that the London 
Prison Congress of 1915 may be modified along 
American lines. Here a disadvantage of the native 
system appears. For example, it remained for 
outside bodies to take up aggressively the subject 
of industrial accidents, while the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction mulled over 
methods of caring for the resulting dependence, 
without coming to any head on the fighting issues 
involved. In much the same way the question of 
prison labor has been shelved by the American 
Prison Association. It has remained for the Na- 
tional Committee on Prison Labor* to make it a 
live issue. Mr. Lebovitz’s proposal to the Inter- 
national Congress was a well-balanced syllabus for 
a series of comprehensive investigations opening 
up all phases of the matter. Such a fearless, im- 
partial inquiry is needed, and after it, action that 
will make the findings good. 

The nature and legal status of the prison indus- 
tries of the different States were reviewed by Amos 
W. Butler in his address at Washington as Presi- 
dent of the American Prison Association. In pri- 





*This committee of which the Rey. Thomas R. Slicer 
is chairman, was brought about by Helen Varick Bos- 
well, chairman of the Industrial Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, who was 
brought in touch with the problem in connection 
with certain women’s trades, and E. Stagg Whitin of 
the New York Department of Labor, who was con- 
fronted with it in the course of investigations made 
under Commissioner Williams. 
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vate life, Mr. Butler is a naturalist; in public life 
he is secretary of the Indiana State Board of Char- 
ities, which has supervision of the various penal 
and charitable institutions of the State. There- 
fore, he was singularly equipped to take up the 
problem of prison labor in a way to relate it to the 
most idealist national issue before the American 
people today. His theme was Convicfs and Con- 
servation.t In conclusion, he said: 


The proper conservation of our natural resources 
and the proper employment of convicts are two great 
problems that must be solved by our people and they 
should be solved right. Why can not these two 
problems be related? No present.plan of employing 
convict labor is wholly satisfactory. Some methods 
used bring shame to our land, others breed scandal, 
most of them are areproach tous. ... 

We are coming to learn that the improvement of our 
natural resources [as well as to save them from wast- 
age], is conservation. This includes reclaiming and 
improving land, draining swamps, damming streams, 
digging canals and preparing road materialof stone, 
brick, and tile. Establishing and maintaining ideal 
farms, typical wood lots and model forest reserves are 
valuable efforts in conservation. Inthe thinly settled 
portions and the mountain districts of much of the 
United States there is an unlimited amount of such 
work that can bedone byselected convicts living in open 
colonies. Do we in a faint way estimate the possibili- 
ties of the employment of certain prisoners in many 
lines of conservation of the water, the land, and the 
forests? How great the results may be,in improving 
our land, increasing our crops, preserving or replacing 
our forests, or our benefits by good roads, we can not 
comprehend. In some States sentiment would not 
approve the public exhibition of convicts, but in those 
they could be employed upon large farms, reclaiming 
the land, making road material, and establishing 
typical forest reserves, model farms and standard 
roads in their neighborhood. 

In this we should not have to work in the dark. In 
one State or another, practical experience has been 
gained. .. . There is scarcely a prison in this 
country that has not reclaimed or improved land, and 
some of it has been made a marvel of richness and 
beauty. At Michigan City, Ind., the prisoners re- 
claimed a tract of swamp among the sand dunes. The 
black prairies at St. Cloud and the fertile, irrigated 
fields at Salt Lake City speak just as eloquently of the 
use of prison labor out of doors as do the gardens of 
the women at Sherborn and Bedford, or the farms at 
Hobokenand Mansfield. The orchards at Leavenworth 
testify as truly of the efficiency of open-air work as do 
the cottonfields of Mississippi or the canefields of 
Louisiana. ... 

Why, since prisoners make again habitable the 
abandoned farms of Massachusetts and remove the 
bowlders from the rich soil of Rhode Island, can 
they not reclaim the tide flats of New Jersey and 
the everglades of Florida? Think of the reclaim- 
able land along the coasts of the United States! 
If prisoners builfi dikes in Europe and levees in 
Louisiana, why not elsewhere? If convicts in Illinois 
crush rock for public roads, why not in other States? 
Why should not the finer material, the powdered lime- 
stone, be used to fertilize impoverished soils? In Eu- 
rope the courses of streams have been changed, moun- 
tains tunneled and canals built by prisoners. Why 
not adopt Mr. Pettigrove’s suggestion and build the 
Cape Cod canal with prison labor? Since prisoners have 
been used in reforesting the heaths of Denmark and in 
practical forestry in Prussia and Switzerland, may 
they not be so used here? Here where there is need of 
forestry, there is opportunity for such work. In the 
great mountain districts, the lands of disappearing 
timber and along our sandy shores there are possibili- 
ties almost without limit. 

In many States, perbaps most of them, some one or 
more of these things could worked out. With 
selected prisoners under the right kind of supervision, 
what could not be done? The suggestions provide for 
the very least competition with free labor, for doing 
something good for the State at the State’s expense. 
Such outdoor labor is the kind most helpful to prison- 
ers, isof value to the State, and seeks to provide a 
continual exhibit of better things in the object lesson 
afforded in forestry, agriculture, improved roads and 
more healthful regions. 








+Mr. Butler's paper may be obtained by addressing 
Joseph P. Byers, general secretary, American Prison 
Association, 18 Central avenue, Newark, N. J. 











LONDON, October 29, 19/0. 
HE French Railway Workers’ Union or 
Syndicate, as it is called, founded in 1890, 
has 70,000 members. It has organized several 
strikes, and the extent of the recent movement 
eet that this had been caused by a universal 
emand. As far back as 1907 railway men paraded 
Paris streets complaining of their famine wages. 
Not being listened to, the idea of a strike became 
their last hope. Food values and rent, long very 
high in Paris, have risen recently. Bread, meat, 
vegetables, and wine, are dearer now than even 
six months ago. Railway servants therefore de- 
manded a general increase of salary to at least one 
dollar a day, a satisfactory superannuation allow- 
ance, and a better arrangement of the hours of 
work, the weekly day of rest being at present en- 
joyed by a few only. 

The sudden collapse of this strike must not 
read to mean defeat. French unions are organized 
differently from those of England and America, 
and whilst their risings may be more revolutionary, 
their defeats are frequently less far-reaching. The 
government treated the strike as a criminal conspi- 
racy and resorted to most extraordinary measures 
in suppressing it, these being ordered by the French 
Premier, himself an ex-Socialist and a former ad- 
vocate of the general strike. He knew that behind 
the strikers lay the whole influence of that great 
French labor organization, the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor. To its growing influence amongst 
the French trade unions is put down the increas- 
ing number of strikes, although,eas I have said, 
the added pressure of economic want is quite suffi- 
cient to account for them. ; 

Paul Louis, in ‘‘Le Syndicalisme contre 1’Etat,’’ 
published this year, points out that in France 
there were 1,309 strikes in 1906, and 1,275 in 1907, 
as compared with 391 in 1894, and 523 in 1901. 
The recently published ‘‘La Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail,’’ by Auguste Pawlowski, one of 
the editors of the ‘‘Journal des Débats,’’ thus es- 
timates the results of the strikes: From 1890 to 
1900 the proportion of those successful was 56 per 
cent; from 1900 to 1907 it has varied between 59 
and 65 per cent. In 1907, 78 out of every 100 
strikers gained some advantage. 

On the Syndicalist movement generally the 
latest authority, Paul Louis, says: ‘‘Syndicalism is 
the modern form of the proletarian attack. It is 
the form which strikes us most forcibly, and 
which tends more and more to prevail.”’ 

The dream of the leaders of Syndicalism is that 
the people shall save themselves by employing the 
weapon of the general strike, by seizing the means 
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of production, and ruling afterward through the 
trades unions. Their plan of the future State on 
its constructive side has never been fully formu- 
lated, but the central principle of the party is 
well expressed by Paul Louis: ‘‘Syndicalism can 
not live in the shadow of the State; the State 
can not adapt itself to a co-existence with Syn- 
dicalism.”’ 

The French railway strike has been watched 
with interest in England, extreme discontent rul- 
ing amongst our own railway men. Inits conven- 
tion of October the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants had sixty delegates representing 
74,000 members. In his address practically sum- 
marizing the questions to be discussed, President 
Charles said that the Osborne judgment simply 
paralyzed the political activities of the trade 
unions. Payment of Members of Parliament and 
of returning officers’ expenses, while mitigating 
the consequences, could not be a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The unions must have restored to them the 
freedom and right of promoting and protecting 
their members’ interests by whatever means the 
changed conditions of industry should render 
necessary. The Government must be urged to 
provide facilities for the Labor party’s bill to re- 
verse the judgment. Even after the unfair manipu- 
lation of the conciliation scheme by the com- 
panies, and the defects in its construction which 
experience had disclosed, the new methods in 
some important particulars placed railway men in 
a position superior to that they previously occu- 
pied. Unsatisfactory as the awards had been, the 
men were prepared to abide honorably by them 
until they expired, if the railway companies acted 
in the same spirit and administered the awards 
fairly. This the companies had not done. 

The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain has also 
been in convention, 167 delegates representing 
600,000 miners. The Osborne judgment was a big 
topic here also. The delegates recalled the fact 
that one of the first fruits of the great organization 
was the eight-hour day for miners now in opera- 
tion practically throughout Great Britain. It was 
urged that in any amendment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the Miners’ Federation should 
have inserted a minimum compensation of at least 
$3.75 per week for all coal getters and $3 for all 
other classes of adult labor in mines. Compensa- 
tion is based on a miner’s average earnings, and 
by dexterous manipulation on the part of the 
employers or the insurance companies many a man 
has been put off with a trifle by way of compensa- 
tion. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. ‘ 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

_ Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thomas J. Lodge.—Our New York members are 
trying for a forty-hour work week, and have sent 
out new agreement to employers to that effect. 
A two weeks’ strike in Chicago for increase of min- 
imum wage scale was successful. 


Billposters. 
William McCarthy.—Trade conditions excel- 
lent in our line. We are more than holding our own. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Our trade in fair 
shape. Our organizer is at this time working in 
St. Louis where there are over 2,000 menin our 
trade employed. One union has already been 
formed there. We have a strike on in Galesburg, 
Ill.. and the men are standing firm. 


Brushmakers. 

George J. Vitzhum.—Brushmakers of Greater 
New York are about to present new agreements to 
the shops for the coming year, and the outlook is 
bright for the future. The shops in Milwaukee, 
St. Louis and Chicago have all signed for the new 
year. No strikes or troubles to report. Working 
conditions are good. 


Glass Bottle Blowers. 


Wm. Launer.—State of employment very much 
better than it has been for the past two years. 





Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—Trade conditions fair and im- 
proving. We have a strike in St. Louis for the 
eight-hour day. A new union was formed in Dallas, 
Tex., during the month. 


Iron Molders. 


Victor J. Kleiber.—We have organized new 
unions in Ohio and Alberta since last report. 


Jewelry Workers. 


Geo. ]. Bessinger.—Trade conditions fair and 
improving. A minimum wage scale has been 
adopted in our trade. A new union was formed 
in Jersey City, N. J., recently. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Our trade busy at this time. 
All members employed and about 40 per cent of 
trade working overtime. We paid out $150 in 
death benefit and $200 for two sick members 
recently. 

Paving Cutters. 


John Sheret.—At the . some of winter, the 
demand for the products of our members decreases, 
as our occupation is exclusively in the open, and 
consequently everything will be very quiet in our 
line until the approach of spring. 












Railway Carmen. 

E. Wm. Weeks.—In the past three months we 
have formed twenty-five new unions. Our mem- 
bership is steadily increasing. Agreements have 
been entered with some of the railroads, securing 
to the men general improvements. State of em- 
ployment good. No strikes or troubles to report. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 
J. M. Gavilak.—State of employment fair and 
steadily improving. No strikes to report, We 
expended $200 in death benefits during the month. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 

T. L. Mahan.—We aim to organize members of 
our trade in St. Louis, Mo., and Pittsburg, Pa. 
A few of our members are involved in strike in 
Philadelphia against reduction in wages. 


Stove Mounters. 

J. H. Kaefer.—Our members generally are fairly 
well employed. In Florence, Ala., our local is on 
strike against discrimination against union men. 
We expended $300 for deceased members. 


ARKANSAS. 


El Dorado.—Jas. G. Pumphry: 

Machinists and car workers so far constitute the 
organizations here. Machinists have increased 
wages from 38 cents to 41 cents per hour. Have 
fair prospects of organizing carpenters and barbers. 
Employment is steady at this writing. 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

The union workers have about 87 per cent of the 
work here and steadily gaining. Non-union car- 
penters and painters are working for $2 and $3 
iy day while the union men receive $3.60 to 

pe day. About 92 per cent of the building 
trades mechanics are organized. Stationary engi- 
neers are organizing. 

Little Rock.—l,. H. Moore: 

Organized labor in fair shape and sandilty © em- 
ployed. The wages of the unorganized workers 
do not in any way compare with the union scale 
of wages. State Federation of Labor meets in 
convention December 13. Women’s label league 
was organized at Little Rock during the month. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Diego.—Schuyler C. Kelly: 

All unions in good shape and growing steadily. 
There are quite a few unions which can be organ- 
ized here and have unions of employes of flour 
mills and sawmill men under way. Laundry 
workers, wagon drivers, and retail clerks have 
formed unions recently. Union label leagues are 
booming all union labels. 


Santa Cruz.—John W. Teeney: 

Carpenters, painters, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, plasterers, brickmasons, barbers, and 
printers are organized and in good shape. Car- 
penters and plumbers have increased wages to $4.50 
per day of eight hours without strike. Barbers 
and printers organized during the month. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 








Tailors. 

E. J. Brais.—Our trade in good shape. State of 
employment fair. We have a number of strikes 
pending against lockouts and wage reductions, 
which we expect to be successful. A number of 
unions have obtained increased price bills. A new 
union was formed in Glace Bay, N. S , during the 
month. We have obtained improvements in wages 
and conditions in about thirty cities and towns. 
Trade conditions improving generally. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—We have formed new unions in 
St. Louis and Milwaukee recently. A lockout oc- 
curred in Milwaukee and is still pending. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady in our line. 


Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 


Ralph Brandi.—Our trade in good shape. We 
organized a new union at Grand Junction, Colo., 
recently. Strikes are on at Edmonton, Canada, 
and Rochester, N. Y., against the open shop. We 
paid out $600 in death benefits during the month. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—James K. yon dy 

Organized labor in very good sha State of 
employment fair. The initiative an pet Nec Be 
is before the people of the State at general elec- 
tion. We have seven union men on the Democratic 
county and legislative ticket. Bartenders have 
affiliated with the State Federation of Labor. Team- 
sters and laundry workers are organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Derby.—Harry W. Hallock: 

Condition of organized laborexcellent. Building 
trades have increased wages 25 cents per day. 
Work is fairly steady in all lines. 


Haritford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Labor is very well organized in this city. Con- 
ditions are very good for the organized workers. 
Molders and patternmakers are on strike for better 
conditions with bright prospects of winning. Up 
to this date several shops have conceded their de- 
mands. Wages have been increased generally 
without strike. Good prospects for labor legisla- 
tion in the coming session of the legislature. We 
also have good prospects of electing friends of the 
labor movement in the coming election, Several 
new unions are under way. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—R. S. Monck: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. All the unions, especially the building 
trades unions, are building up membership. We 
hope to organize the laundry workers soon. 


FLORIDA. 


Apalachicola.—R. Stewart: 
Carpenters and joiners have increased wages 
from $2.75 to $3.50 per day within the first year of 
their organization. Unorganized carpenters have 





















the ten-hour day while the union men work the 
nine-hour day. Fishermen and oystermen’s asso- 
ciation were organized during the past month, 
Colored carpenters are organizing. 

Jacksonville.—J. C. Privett: 

Conditions are improving with the influx of 
tourists who come for the winter season. Work is 
steady in all lines. Cigar manufacturers have 
made desperate attempt to establish non-union 
conditions, but have failed. Barbers and stereo- 
typers have unions under way. 

Miami.—A. D. Hill and Chas. F. Dermigny: 

All unions in good shape and making progress. 
Nearly all the workers here are organized. The 
workers who are not strong enough to form a 
local of their trade are organized in federal unions. 
Employment steady; building trades have plenty 
of work ahead. Electricians secured raise in wages 
without trouble, from all the bosses. Electricians, 
machinists, and plumbers are at present organized 
in federal unions and they are very anxiaqus to get 
enough to have charter to form their own trade 
union. The wages of the union men are $3.50 per 
eight-hour day and upward. Experts get from $5 
to $6 per day. The tourist season makes work 
boom here for the time. 


: GEORGIA. 


Rome.—W. A. Clinton: 

Condition of organized labor good, and 
employment is steady in all lines. Carpenters and 
machinists have organized since my last report. 


IDAHO. 


Wallace.—D. H. D’Long: 

All labor organizations have taken a boom in the 
last month. A number of unions have made large 
gain in membership. No strikes or trouble. Work 
is steady. Nearly all the workers are organized, 
and those few who remain outside of the ranks are 
now sharing the benefits obtained through organ- 
ization. All union labels receive close attention. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. All the unorganized tailor shops here are 
on strike. Women’s union label league and cigar- 
makers’ union are pushing the union labels. 

Eldorado.—Joseph Mongel: 

Work is steady for all organized labor. After five 
and half months’ strike the miners obtained in- 
crease of 5% per cent in wages. Other organized 
trades have improved wages from 25 to 75 per cent 
without strike. Condition of organized labor is 
much superior to the unorganized. The merchants 
are handling more union-made goods than ever 
before. Tailors expect to organize shortly. 

Glen Eliyn.—Wm. G. Laier: 

State of employment good here. Carpenters 
have nearly all their craftsmen in their organiza- 
tion; plumbers also have about 90 per cent of their 
trade organized. Lathers are members of federal 
union, not being strong enough to form local of 
their own. A number of the plumbers obtained in- 
crease of 50 cents per day without trouble. Plumb- 
ers of Wheaton organized union; painters and 
building laborers of Hinsdale formed unions. 
Have unions of plumbers and painters under way 
at Naperville. 
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Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Butcher workmen have increased their member- 
ship since they organized and will obtain contract 
with 10 per cent-increase in wages and shorter 
workday. Label committee of the trades council 
is doing good work. 

Joliet.—T. F, Pell: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
slacking up in the building trades. The billpost 
ers’ strike of eleven months has been won, the men 
gaining every demand. Union men here are in- 
terested in politics and we expect to elect our 
friends. An injunction has been issued against the 
molders of this city. 

Taylorville.— George King: 

All trades steadily employed. Several trades 
have obtained increased wages. Paper mill work- 
ers have organized and are cn strike and feel sure 
of success» Union carpenters get $3.60 per day of 
nine hours, while non. union men receive $2.50 for 
ten-hour day. Clerks won complete recognition 
after five days’ strike. Blacksmiths and laundry 
workers are organizing. 

Stauniton.—J. W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. No 
strikes or lockouté to report. All trades here are 
organized. All unions here have union label com- 
mittees and work together to promote all union 
labels. 


INDIANA. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is better at this 
time than it has been in years inthis city. All 
organized workers steadily employed. There are 
plenty of women workers here in need of organ- 
ization and we hope to report them in line soon. 
Cement workers and carpenters are likely to 
organize shortly. 


IOWA. 


Albia.—O. G. LeHew: 

Working conditions here are good. There is 
plenty of work in sight. Carpenters, printers, 
teamsters, bricklayers, and plasterers are organ- 
izing. Also have a central labor union under 
way. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All mills and shops working full time and full 
force. Organized labor in good shape. Union 
men are actively interested in politics this fall. 

Muscatine.—John C. Nietzel: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
steady. Musicians formed union during the month. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Conditions are very satisfactory for organized 
workers. No strikes or disputes of any sort. 
Work is plentiful and in many lines there is rush 
all along the line. There are no unorganized 
workers here. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison. —C. D. Monger: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Work 
is plentiful. Union men are receiving from 25 
cents to $1 more per day than the unorganized 
workers. 

Hutchinson.—H. G. DeMerrit: 

Since their organization the carpenters of this 
city have brought about an increase of wages from 
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a demoralizing sliding scale of 25 to 37% cents per 
hour for nine and ten hour day to a standard scale 
of 40 cents per hour for an eight-hour day. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Organized labor is decidedly in the majority 
here and enjoys good conditions. These have, in 
most cases, been secured without strike. Stone- 
masons are organizing. 


KENTUCKY. 


Henderson.—W. C. Hutchinson: 

Wages have increased 25 cents per day for street 
workers and $10 per month for city firemen and 
electric light workers. Other workers also have 
obtained increased wages. Horseshoers formed 
union recently. Have union of teamsters under 
way. 

Louisville.—Peter Campbell: 

All classes of labor steadily employed? The local 
building trades department is making steady prog- 
ress. Painters and lathers affiliated during the 
month. The eight-hour law for city employes 
passed the lower board of the general council. 
Billposters and billers organized during the month. 
Have union of tile layers under way. 


Paducah. —R. M. Miles: 

Conditions show decided improvement since 
last report. All the unions, involving some 1,000 
men, at the railroad shops here were out on strike 
for about a week, but everything is now settled 
and they have returned to work. Railway clerks 
union has been organized since last report. 


MASSACHUSET TS. 


Bridgewater.—Wm. H. Swift: 

Union labor is steadily employed and well paid. 
Carpenters are thoroughly organized and have se- 
cured union shop as well as increase of 28 cents 

r day without strike. Machinists have organ- 
ized union and are steadily gaining in mem- 
bership. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

The eight-hour day and Saturday half-holiday is 
general here with organized trades. Employ- 
ment is steady. Barbers now have Monday after- 
noon and evening off; all shops close at 1 p. m. 
We have a complete line of union label goods on 
sale. 

Lynn.—John J. Griffin: 

all the unions here are holding their own and 
those afhliated with the American Federation of 
Labor are making steady progress. Hours and 
wages are excellent in building trades industries. 
Nearly all the candidates for State offices who 
favor labor were re-elected in the primaries. 


North Abingion.—W. P. Mackey: 

State of employment good in this vicinity. 
Wages have been increased for shoe workers in 
several factories through State arbitration board. 
Label committees pushing the work for the union 
labels. 

Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

Since April first I have organized a Building 
Trades Council with nine trades affiliated. This 
council will affiliate with the Department in the 
near future. Three trades have secured increase of 
wages without strike. I have organized a Metal 
Trades Council with twelve trades affiliated—aggre- 
gate membership of 1,000 men, all employes at the 


Fore River Shipyard. With the assistance of the 
organizers sent here by their National organiza- 
tions there have been formed unions of the follow- 
ing trades: Blacksmiths, boilermakers, drillers and 
tappers, plumbers and steamfitters, sheet metal 
workers, machinists’ helpers, federal labor union, 
and one composed of Italian workmen. I personally 
organized the retail clerks, painters, and hod- 
carriers. Theaggregate membership of the twenty- 
seven local unions is about three thousand (3,000), 
all men. This, in a city that polled only 4,241 
votes in 1909 is, I consider, as large a per cent of 
the voters as any city in the United States. There 
are probably a thousand (1,000) men who are 
not qualified to vote. 

Malden.—Philip Appel: 

Organized trades in good shape. Work is pretty 
steady, generally speaking. Women and girls em- 
ployed in the garment working trade here were on 
strike. I helped arbitrate the strike and am now 
organizing the garment workers who were in- 
volved. 

Tauniton.—D. O. McGlashing: 

Organized labor is in the majority here. Con- 
ditions of union men are good, but the unorganized 
workers are very dissatisfied. Employment is 
steady. The eight-hour day prevails, and wages 
have increased 10 per cent this year. Stationary 
firemen are organizing. 

Westfield.—James C. Generouss: 

Work is steady in all lines. Painters’ union se- 
cured increase in wages last spring. Coal teamsters 
organized during the month. Plumbers, steam- 
fitters, and automobile body builders and whip- 
makers are organizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Flint.—J. A. C. Menton: 

Condition of organized labor is far better than 
the condition of the unorganized. Union label 
agitation is carriedon. Patternmakers have formed 
union during month. 

Kalamazoo.—Edward H. Ellis: 

The unions here are gradually reducing the work- 
day in all trades. Unorganized workers still work 
ten-hour day. Wages are steadily increasing. 
Organized labor is taking interest in the political 
questions of theday. Clerks will re-organize during 
the month. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

All organized trades steadily employed. Build- 
ing trades in excellent shape. Several new unions 
are under way, among them the clerks, laundry 
workers, and teamsters. Steady agitation is carried 
on for the union labels. 

St. Louis.—John J. Manson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Ornamental 
glass workers are on strike with fair prospects for 
victory. Employment is steady, generally speak- 
ing. Candymakers are talking of organizing. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls.—D. E. Waldie: 

Organized labor in good shape and constantly 
agitating for improved conditions. Expressmen 
have formed union. Street-car men are organizing. 

Hamilton.—Robt. H. Coucher: 

The carpenters, painters, plumblers, steamfitters, 
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hodcarriers, electricians, teamsters, cooks and 
waiters, cement workers, and building laborers 
have unions here and enjoy good conditions. 
Wages have been increased and hours reduced 
without strike. 

Roundup.—A. D. Hornaday: 

We have no unorganized workers here. Work 
is steady in mines and building industries were 
employed until quite late. Mine workers obtained 
slight increase iu wages without strike. Strong 
agitation is carried on for the union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Lebanon.—Albert Lavigne: 

Conditions generally speaking are pretty good in 
this city. All trades seem to be working in har- 
mony. Garment workers have the forty-eight-hour 
week, good wages, and Saturday half-holiday. 
Union men secure better conditions than those of 
the unorganized. 

Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

Organized labor in very good shape. Union men 
were steadily employed throughout the summer 
and fall. Painters and laundry workers have 
unions under way. Union label committee of the 
central labor union is quite active. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Newark.—Thos. Ruddy: 

During the last year a number of new unions 
were organized. Organized labor is in healthy 
condition. Printers obtained increased wages 
through arbitration. The unorganized industries, 
in which the foreign laborers largely predom- 
inate, are very poorly paid. Work is fairly steady, 
excepting the hatting and tanning industries. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany.—W. A. McCabe: 

Organized Jabor in fair shape. Plumbers have 
won their demands for increased wages in some 
shops, but others are still out. Building trades 
had steady employment for a long time this fall. 
Boilermakers and helpers and pressfeeders have 
organized. 

Amsterdam.—John J. Allen: 

Building trades have enjoyed steady employ- 
ment. Organized labor is in good shape in this 
section. The unorganized textile workers are 
working short time and their average wage is 
$1.50 per day. The unions are taking active part 
in the political situation. Electrical workers are 
organizing. 

Dunkirk.—P. W. Donahue: 

About 90 per cent of the workers are organized. 
Union men receive about 30 per cent more in 
wages than the unorganized. Employment gen- 
erally steady. Stationary firemen are organizing. 

Rochesier.—Emanuel Kovelski: 

All organizations are steadily increasing in mem- 
bership. Machinists and carpenters have improved 
wages and hoursas result of strike. Union men 
work the eight-hour day while the unorganized 
still work ten and twelve. 


OHIO. 
Cincinnali.—Frank L, Rist: 
Organized labor in good shape. The majority of 
the unions are not only holding their own but 
increasing in membership. Boot and shoe workers 
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and hardwood finishers are on strike for increased 
wages. Chauffeurs have formed union. Pipe 
coverers are organizing. 

Cleveland.— Michael Goldsmith and Ed. Mc- 
Eachern: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employ- 
ment fairly steady. Street railway employes or- 
ganized during the month. All the unions are 
booming the union labor temple here. 


Coshocton.—Chas. W. Brownfield: 

Organized labor in this city in splendid shape. 
Union men enjoying good wages. With the un- 
organized workers, however, wages are low. Cen- 
tral labor union is doing all in its power to promote 
sale of pnion label goods in this city. The unions 
have been active politically this fall. 

Pomeroy.—john W. McIntosh: 

Conditions are good here. All workers are busy. 
Carpenters obtained advance of 25 cents per day 
without strike. The demand of the union labels is 
urged 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Several crafts have materially added to their 
membership in the last few months. Notably is 
this true of the machinists’ and molders’ unions. 
Springfield is an agricultural implement manu- 
facturing city and a large number of the above- 
mentioned craftsmen are employed. The barbers 
have established an increased schedule, raising the 
price of face shaving from 10 to 15 cents. The men 
receive the major portion of the increase. Ina 
number of the larger shops the men have received 
slight increases in wages, both union and non- 
union, but the credit should be given union men 
as it was through their activity that the better 
condition was obtained. Union label agitation is 
good. While the demand for label products is not 
what it should be, there is a constantly growing 
number of union men who are asking for union- 
made goods, The Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
after a stormy period of one year, together with its 
dual organization, the Ohio Federation of Labor, 
met in convention in Hamilton, Ohio, as one body. 
Unification was completed and thestate movement 
has been elevated to a higher and more active 
— than it has enjoyed in the past. Much legis- 
ation for the benefit of the wage-earners of this 
State was endorsed and an active campaign will 
be waged to secure its adoption. The legislative 
committee is busy interviewing candidates for 
various political offices as to their attitude on legis- 
lative and other matters of interest to the wage- 
earners. 

Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

Organized labor in good shape. The uniog labels 
are well patronized and the union buttons and 
cards are demanded here by all union men. Plumb- 
ers obtained eight-hour day and increase from $3 
to $3.75 per day without strike. Bakers are organ- 
izing. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Arnett.—D. L. Rucker: 

Carpenters and farmers are the only ones here 
that are organized so far. But already have we 
secured the eight-hour day without strike on all 
public work. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Very little unorganized labor in this city. Con- 
ditions here are good, but employment is unsteady. 
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Hours and wages are being maintained by the 
unions. Organized labor throughout the State is 
working for the adoption of the amendment to the 
Constitution extending suffrage to women. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie.—Fred. Gillette: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Shipwrights and joiners have formed 
union during the month. Good demand for all 
union labels. 

South Perkasie.—Geo. W. Trumbone: 

Cigarmakers’ union is steadily increasing in 
membership. The wages of cigarmakers have 
been advanced from $6 per thousand to $6.50 per 
thousand without strike. : 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Huron.—G. R. Coleson: 

There is favorable sentiment here toward organ- 
ized labor. We have so far eleven organizations 
besides four railroad brotherhoods organizations. 
All organized labor in good shape generally. 
Employment is steady. Barbers reduced their 
working time three hours per week bya recent 
agreement, also increased their prices. Barbers 
organized recently. Plasterers are about to organ- 
ize. 

Sioux Falls.—F. C. Almont: 

Every union here is in flourishing condition. 
Carpenters increased their membership 200 per 
cent. They have the nine-hour workday at 40 
cents per hour. Unorganized carpenters get from 
27% cents to 35 cents per hour. Masons have in- 
creased their membership 150 per cent and their 
wages rangefrom 55 cents per hour and nine- 
hour day. Mechanics have increased wages 25 
per cent without strike. The union men here are 
actively interested in politics. Painters organized 
during the month. Havetwo new unions under 


way. 
TENNESSEE, 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Organized labor in very good shape in this city. 
Work is fairly steady. Glass workers have gained 
their strike for improved wages and conditions. 

Nashville.— Albert E. Hill: 

Millers and sign writers have formed unions. 
Good work is done in this city for all union labels. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Employment is pretty steady in all lines. There 
is no comparison between the condition of organ- 
ized 1€bor as compared with the unorganized. 
Millmen have formed union. An interurban fran- 
chise to Port Arthur has been granted providing 
for closed vestibules on cars. 

Childress.—R. E. White: 

Union men are beginning to wake up. We are 
working to keep the union labels to the fore. Rail- 
road shops bere are working the largest force they 
have ever worked. Boilermakers are working 
nine-hour day, all other trades are working eight 
hours. 


Denison.—F. R. Lawhon and B. F. Shearod: 

Every trade well organized in this city. Condi- 
tions are good. An active campaign is waged for 
the union labels. 








Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Employment is unusually steady for this season 
of the year. There is much greater demand forthe 
organized workers than for the unorganized. Mov- 
ing picture operators have formed union. Active 
work is done for the union labels. 

Galveston.—Anthony B. Day: 

About 90 per cent of the workers here are 
organized. Wharf front workers are employed 
steadily about nine months out of the year, but 
other trades are steadily employed. Painters and 
sheet metal workers are on strike and hopeful of 
victory. 

Greenville.—T. M. Kerbow: 

Organized labor shows steady gains in all lines. 
Employment is steady. Conditions secured by 
union men are far superior to the conditions of the 
unorganized. 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

All organized trades working steadily and en- 
joying good conditions. All unions in good shape. 
Good work is done by all union men for the union 
labels. 

Vernon.—R. T. Bristow: ‘ 

Retail clerks and barbers are about to organize. 
Employment is steady at this writing. Organized 
carpenters are in the majority here. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

All labor has been steadily employed, but pros- 
pects are not very good for steady work during the 
winter, especially for the unorganized workers in 
this city. Carpenters are negotiating for 50 cents 
an hour and prospects are bright for amicable set- 
tlement. They now enjoy an eight-hour day. 
Considerable successful agitation has been carried 
on for the union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—E. C. Davison and James Brown: 

Organized labor has been slowly but surely ad- 
vancing, while the unorganized workers have been 
standing still. Laundry workers, bartenders and 
barbers are organizing. Active interest is dis- 
played in all union labels. 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: ‘ 
Labor in good shape in this city. Teamsters 
have formed union and glove workers are organ- 


izing. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg.—E. R. Coffman and W. R. Talk- 
ington: : 

All trades in good shape and steadily employed. 
Hotel waiters have formed union and roofers are 
organizing. Carpenters and painters are increasing 
their membership. 

Hinton.—W. G. Mahanes: 

Organized trades in good shape. Machinists, 
boilermakers, boilermakers’ helpers, and black- 
smiths have obtained the nine- hour day and 8 per 
cent increase in wages without strike. All trades 
steadily employed. Retail clerks are likely to 
organize. 

Parkersburg.—Thos. Maloney: 

Wood workers and street railway employes are 
about to organize. Wages have been improved as 
result of the strike on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Organized labor in good shape. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 

Employment is getting dull here now as the 
dock work is pretty near over and the men have to 
go to the woods, so there won't be much in the 
labor movement until spring. I have reorganized 
the top dock workers. When I started to work on 
them they only had twenty-two members and I 
built them up to 100. 

Fon du Lac.—Jas. Koenig: 

Organized labor making steady progress in this 
city. Some of the unions have increased wages 
and others have reduced working hours without 
trouble. Electrical workers have organized with 
about fifty members. Street railway employes are 
organizing. 

La Crosse.—John A, Rae: 

Considering the season of the year, employment 
is pretty fair. Conditions of the organized workers 
are from 25 to 50 per cent better than the unorgan- 
ized and the hours are from one to two hours 

r day shorter. Boot and shoe repairers have 

ormed union, 


Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 

All the agreements signed May first are still in 
force and conditions are fair. Clerks may organize 
in the near future. 

Conditions fair; most men steadily employed. 
Steady improvement in conditions through union 
agitation. Good demand for union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 

Alabama: 

J. H. Leath, Ensley. 
Jas. H. Pearson, West Blocton. 

Arkansas: 

Wm. F. Merk, Fort Smith. 

Connecticut: 

Eugene Treiber, West Haven. 

Illinois: 

Elmer A. Ford, Aurora. 

Peter Dresch, Edwardsville. 

E. K. Brasel, Galesburg. 
Thomas Murphy, Murphysboro. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Indiana: 
J. O. Mick, Goshen. 


Lowa: 
R. King, Centerville. 


Massachusetts: 
H. A. Deane, Attleboro. 
Samuel Ross, New Bedford. 
Emil R. Stein, North Adams. 
Charles A. Hawkins, South Framingham. 


Minnesota: 
Harold Mulford, Hibbing. 


Missouri: 
A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 


New Mexico: 
M. A. Trimmer, Roswell. 


Nevada: 
A. L. McFadden, Goldfield. 


New Hampshire: . 
Wm. N. Charles, Laconia. 


New York; 
Wm. Orvis, Baldwinsville. 
Alburtis Nooney, Hudson. 
A. M. Phillip, Middletown. 
Ohio: 
Wm. F. Debold, Marietta. 
M. H. Younger, Salem. 


Oklahoma: 
J. S. Campbell, El Reno. 
D.S. O'Leary, McAlester. 


Pennsylvania: 
D. S. Smith, Akron. 
Chas. McNamee, Denver. 
M. W. Forester, Monongahela. 
Fred A. Burdick, Forest City. 
Grant Heilman, Lebanon. 
Joseph Zentz, Nanticoke. 
Jere Brennan, Pottsville. 
S. M. F. Glover, Poitsville. 


Texas: 
Lee Bradshaw, Big Spring. 
Josh McGrew, Sherman. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,465. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, the District*of Co- 
lumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Fichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn, Charles D. Seals, Jacob Taze- 
laar, M. Grant Hamilton. 

District No. tll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. IV.—Central. 
mprising the States of West Virginia, 


Co Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Cal 
Wyatt. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British: 
Columbia. 

Organizers, ©. O. Young, John A. Flett. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of October, pane. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand October 1, 1910 
1 ety workers 96588, tax, j, j, a, $2.25; 


. PY meee 96 


4 50 
Bookkeepers, 9 or and account- 
ants 12646, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2. 4 00 
Stenographers, ew BAS and jissist- 
ants 11597, tax, j, a, s, $4.50; d f, $4.50 9 00 
Park nents and janitors 12624, tax, 
8, O, $1; d f, $1.. 2 00 
Cigar factory tobacco ‘strippers 10297, tax, 
aug, $3; d f. $3 6 00 
Dept Socks and ferries municipal dock 
builders 13041, tax, sept, $3.60; d f, $3.60 7 20 
Railroad wy and laborers 12832, tax, 
nov, $2.50; d f, $2.60 5 00 
Cotton ‘qatdmens 9148, tax, j, a, s, $3.16; 
6 30 


Rubber workers 12420, tax, j, j, $1; df, $1 2 00 
Jefferson co trades and labor assem of 

Steubenville and vere: Ohio, tax, aug, 

10, to and incl jan, ‘11 . V5 op SR PRR SS 5 00 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 

Iowa, tax, j, a,s rw 2 50 
Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, : 


1. Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill 


workers of U S and Can, tax, july, 09, to 
and incl sept, °10 . 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, nays. 

Intl bro of teamsters, tax, ST ee 

Intl asso of machinists, tax, a, s 

Suspender workers 12282, sup.... 

Intl union of the united brewery ‘workmen 
of A, tax, 0, n, d 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup. 

—— labor council, Warren, Ohio, tax, 


n, d. 
. Pearl button workers 13083, sup 


Messengers prot 13084, sup 

Essex trades council, Newark, 
july, °10. to and incl dee, ” 

Arkansas state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, 10, to and incl sept, "1 

United ‘trades council, Brownsville, Pa, 
tax, j,a 

Trades council, Olympia, Wash, tax,m, &, m 

Gold beaters 13013, tax, sept, $1.65; d f, $1.66 

United neckwear cutters 6039, tax, sept, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75 

ber os a and florists 10615, tax, 4, ‘a, "$3: 


Hat block ras and helpers 12089, tax, 
oct, 65c; d f, 65 

Paper carriers > and b asso 5783, tax, sept, 
$1.25; d f, $1.2: 

Baggage and mail handlers 12986, tax, aug, 
$13.30; d f, $13.30 

Trades and labor council, Middletown, 
Ohio, tax, jan, 10, to and incl june 

Federal! labor 8002, tax, a, s, $6; d f, $6 

Federal labor 12808, tax, s, 0, n, $3; 

Amal asso of iron, steel, and tin workers 
of N A, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, s, $280; 2-c 
assess united hatters on 8,000 members, 


$160 
Federal labor 1298, tax, aug, $17.60; d f, 
$17.50 


Federal labor 12953, tax, oct, $4.30; d f, $4.30 
Federal labor 12962, tax, oct, $8; d f $14 
Federal labor 127365, tax, a, s, 09, $1.80; d 
Federal labor 12988, tax, aug, $1.60; 
Federal labor 7087, tax, sept, $3.25; 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder 

9605, sup 
Bootblacks prot 13044, sup 
Assorters and packers 8316, su 
Federal labor 13071, tax, oct ra d , Se 


Cement construction floor and sidewalk 
layers 9 of A, bro of cement workers, 


sup 

Steel plate transferrers asso of A, tax, 
a, 8,0,n 

Travelers goodsand leather aa elty work- 
ers intl union of A, tax, j, a, 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotte. workers 
alliance, tax, sept, °10.. 

Intl hodecarriers and building laborers 
union of A, bal 2-c assess for united 
hatters on 12,288 members.. 

Metal polishers, buffers, plate and brass 
workers union of N A, tax, a, 8 

Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of 

Sand Can, tax, j, a, s. : 

Intl bro of tip printers, tax, a, m, j, < a, s 
Intl —, 9 maintenance of way employes, 
tax Py P 
Federal labor 12576, tax, july, $1. 75; ‘at, $1.75; 

sup, 25c... 

Ladies hat and bonnet frame makers 12956, 
tax, aug, $1.25; df 

Federal labor i2614, on o, n, d, $1.60; d f, 
$1.50... 

Bottle cap, ‘cork, and stopper workers 
10875, tax, sept, $15; d f, $15 

Meat, food,and sanitary ee 
asso 12912, tax, oct, 90c; d f, % 

Smoking pipe makers 11402, aa july, $1.60; 
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d f, $1.60 
Horse nail makers 10958, tax, se pt, $2.50; 
d f, $2. cen 
Drivers ‘end ‘bottlers 10218, tax, j, a, 8, $3; 
d f, $8 : ie 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, a, s, $30; df, $30 
Cemetery employes 10634, sup... 
Frank H Ball, supervisor industrial educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, sup. 
Gardeners prot 13020, sup... 
United cloth hat and cap makers of N 
tax, m, j, Jj, $82.78; 2-c assess united hat- 
ters on 1,878 members, $37.56. 
United laborers 18085, sup 


. Trades council, Birmingham, Ala, tax, feb, 


10, to and incl oct, 

Ohio state fede ration of labor, tax, nov, 09, 
to and incl oct, 

Artesian well drillers and levermens 10844, 
tax, oct, $1; df, $1 

Railroad poets and laborers 12981, tax, 
sept, $1.55; d f, $1.55 

— mechanical helpers 12054, tax, s, 0, 
$2; f, $2 

Federal labor 15063, tax, sept, acct oct, $2.45; 

f, $2.45; sup, 5c...... 

Federal labor 9626, tax, oct, $3; df, $3 . 

Federal! labor 8770, tax, s, 0, $1. Pn d 2 $1. 40. 

Federal labor 8786, tax, sept, $1.60; d f, $1.50 

Intl stereotypers and electrotypers — 
tax, sept. 

Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, ‘jy a, 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers int! anion, 


Water waste employes 12306, tax, sept, 
$2.75; d f, $2.75; sup, $2.85; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, SB. ..........5....sccececss 

Aaorees prot 13060, tax, sept, 70c; d f, 70¢ ; 


up, $1 
central trades council, Pine Bluff, Ark, 


up. 
Horse nail workers 7180, sup 
Gardeners P= 13020, acct of per capita 
tax, $5; df, $5 
Federal labor 8584, su 
Plumbers, laborers, ena excavators 12602, 


6. 


tax, a, 8, 75c; d f, 7c; sup, 25c 
oe helpers 13069, ‘tax, $1; d f, 


Trades council, Anniston, Ala, tax, feb, 
08, to and incl july, 08. 
a ee and labor assem, Marissa, Il, a. 


j,a 
Federal labor 11866, tax, oct, 40c; d t, ‘40c.. 
Newsboys prot 10952, tax, aug.... 
Federal labor 1305, tax, oct, $3; df, $3.. 
Federal labor 12987, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 60c. 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, sept, $5.55 ; 
da f, $5.55. 
Curbstone cutters and ‘setters 8373, tax, 
j, a s, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 8620, tax, oct, 35c; d f, 35c.... 
Federation of labor, Chester, Pa, tax, j, a, s 
——. labor union, Wilmington, Del, tax, 
,a,8 
J B Lennon, treas A F of L, Bloomington, 
Ill, interest on deposits for six mos on 
Laundry workers intl union, tax. a, s 
Tobacco workers intl union, tax, m, j,j,a,s 


. Federal labor union 138048, tax, sept, $3.50; 


d f, $3.50. 

Trades and labor council, Appleton, Wis, 
tax, apr, "10, to and incl sept, °10 

Marble, mosaic, terrazzo workers 11806, tax, 
a, m, j, j, a, $8.75: d f, $3.75 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, oct, 7ic; d f, Tic 

Hair spinners 12847, tax, oct, $3.15; d f, $3.16 

Assorters and packers 8316, 2-c assess for 
united hatters...... 

Federal labor 8398, tax, oct, 75c; df, 7 

Federal labor 10185, tax, j, j, $1. 2%; df, He 20. 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
ont ae assistants asso 11773, tax, j, j,a, s, $16; 
a f, $16 : oe 

Kentucky state federation Sa labor, tax, 
may, 9, to and incl oct, 

Federal labor 12886, tax, a et 55; af, $3.55 

— helpers 12795, tax, o, n, $1.60 
d 1.60 ~~ 

Federal labor 12700, tax, j, j, a, s, $2.40; d f. 
$2.40; sup, 20c.. petees 

Office building employes 12866, tax, sept, 
$3.20; d f, $3.20; sup, 60c... 

United neckwear cutters 6089, sup.......... 

Watch case makers 12786, tax, a, s, $1.30; 
d f, $1.80; sup, $1 

Central labor union, Huron, S Dak, sup 

Amal asso of street and electric Le 
employes of A, sup. 


. Suspender workers 13086, ‘sup ie 


Horsehair ae sers 13029, tax, sept, T5e; a i. 
75c; sup, 

Fede ral ten 13088, tax, oct, $2.95; d f, $2.95; 
sup, 50¢c 

——— ney | auto serv ice ‘agents 13087, tax, 
sept, & ; df, Wc 

Trades a-44 labor ‘assem, Covington, Ky, 
tax, bal dec, "10.. 

Public school teachers asso 10308, tax, 
j, a, 8, $2.70; d f, $2.70..... 

Navy yardc ierks and draftsmen 12327, tax, 
sept, $7.85; d f, $7.85.. 

Bridge tenders prot 13089, tax, oct, $3.96; 
di f, $3.95. 

Federal labor 12008, tax, a, s, $1.10; d f, $i. 10 

Federal labor 12714, tax, July, 49%; d f, 40¢ 

Federal labor 12837, tax, a, s, $8; df, $3 

Federal labor 9908, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, sept... 

Lithographers intl pand basso of the Us 
and Can, tax, j, a,s 

ot ee labor 7426, tax, j, j,a,s, $1.40; d f, 
$1. 


" nen saat prot asso 13089, sup 


Elevator conductors 13088, sup.............. 

Federal labor 13087, sup 

= labor 12644, tax, 0, n, d, $6; d f, $6; 
sup. 

Janitors prot 10867, sup 

Federal labor 12978, tax, aug, $2.20; d f, $2.20; 
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10. Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 


CA. « bn Giin be wnaiee pie 

Federal labor 9985, tax, 8, 0, ’ $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Federal labor 13009, tax, sept, 65c; d f, 65c 

Amer society of plate engravers 9008, tax, 
o, n, d, $5.40; d f, $5.40...... 

City employes 12875, tax, s, 0, $7; d 


Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, sept, 
$1.15; d f, $1.15...... 

Pipe rr and repairers "11465, tax, oc t, 
Te [5 ee 


Dept yi ks and ferries munic “dock build- 
ers 18041, tax, oct, $1.30; d f, $4.30 

Tobacco strippers 12722, Ley a, 8, $1. 50; ‘af, 
pope 

Highway vena employes’ 12540, ‘tax, i, “a, $2; 
df, 


Central trades assem, Logan, Ohio, tax, 3, 


Centrai ‘jabor union, Rockford, Ill, tax, 
nov, 10, to and incl oct, "Il Sai 
Labor council, Marin co, Cal, tax, mar, to 


and inc! nov, *10. 


Central labor union, Brazil, Ind, tax, a, 


Amer federation of ‘musicians, tax, oct. 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, s. 

— , weavers union of A, tax, a 


a. RE PR er Oe ee ee 
Central labor union, Dugger, Ind, ‘sup cies 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, sept 
Int] asso of steam, hot water 
helpers, tax, oct.... 
Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, a, s. 
Central labor union, Sharon, Pa, tax, bal 
nov, 09, to and incl acct may, "10.......... 
— federation of post-office clerks, tax, 


fitters, and 


Intl igiove workers union of A, ‘tax, oct. 
Ama! glass workers intl asso of A, sup..... 
Bro of railway carmen of A, tax, sept 


. Machinists helpers 12946, tax, oct, 70c; 
«sinks Tikweocksbbeabensactecedseceesi vs ve 
Spring bed gnens 12108, tax, a, s, acct oO, 
ET Sia ais etl enue nt eos dahon ss 


d f, $2. 


Bridge BP sar s ; 12333, tax, oct, $2; 
july, $2; 


Can and tag workers 1296¥, tax, 
NS cate imashadinnsnbowdvs 
Stone planermen 12866, tax, se >pt, $2. 50; a f, 
$2.50 
Federal labor 11728, tax, july, 85c; d f, 85c .. 
Womens domestic 12721, tax, j, a, $3.45; d f, 


$3.4 
Central labor union, San Juan, 
may, 09, to and incl oct, 09 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12892, tax, 
ee CESS TF ee err re 
Intl hodearriers and building laborers 
union of A, bal 2-c assess for united hat- 
ters on 12,288 members. . 
Central labor union, Roseburg, Oreg, sup > 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Tobacco — 13016, tax, july, 50c; df, 
50c; sup, i 
Federal ee 12756, tax, sept, $2.75; 
sup, $1.60 
Trades and ‘labor assem, Waycross, Ga, tax, 
a, 8, O, $2.50; sup, 50c..... 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10948, tax, oct, $7.60; d f, $7.60; sup, 50c.... 
Federal labor 13064, tax, sept, Tic; d f, 76c; 
SRR oy, pe ee 
United garment ‘workers of A, sup. 
Machinists helpers 12764, tax, sept, $5; af, 
$5; sup, $1.85.. 
Federal labor 6925, tax, j, a, 8, $3.70; “af. $3. 70 
Federal labor 13028, tax, sept, $8.30; d f, $3. 
Laborers prot 12855, tax, july, $5.05; d 


P R, tax, 


d f, $2.76; 


ned 


$0 60 
7 00 
1 30 


10 80 
14 00 


10 00 
8 60 
3 00 
4 00 
2 50 
10 00 
7 50 


2 50 
250 00 


24 00 
30 31 


25 00 
5 00 


830 46 
28 00 
440 00 
5 00 
14 00 
4 65 
10 80 
116 68 
1 40 


9 90 
4 00 


4 00 
5 00 


12. 


. Federal labor 13010, tax, aug, § 5c; 


$5.05; sup, $2.76....... 
Machinists he Speen 12561, tax, ‘i a, 8, , $2. ‘10; 
yet RR ee « Ae 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, sept, $4.15; d f, $4. 15 


Central trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, tax, juty, 10, to and incl dee, "10 
Federal labor 12980, tax, oct, $2. 10; 
Federal! labor 6697, tax, oct, $3.35 
Federal labor 11200, tax, j, a, 01 05; dt $1 05 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5 
amp workers 12604, tax, oct, 60c; d f, 60c.. 
Stre et sweepers 12811, tax, sept, $3.75; d f, 


2 


$3.75 ae 








F lat janitors 13074, tax, oct, $i : . 
Sewer and drainage pipe laye rs. 12834, tax, 
oct, We; df, We 


$1; * a 
Tuck: Fa B rs 10884, tax, sept, $3; d f, $8...° 
Federal labor 12550, tax. sept, $1.50; af, $1.50 
Federal labor 8060, tax, oct, $3.75: d f, $3.75 
Trades and labor assem, Keokuk, Iowa, 

tax, a, 8,0 
Mechanics helpers 19864, ‘tax, “aug, $1. 65; d f, 

$1.65: sup, $5 
Case oil workers 13070, 

sup, $7.10. 
Trades and labor assem, Marie tta, Ohio, 


‘tax, oct, $5; d f, $5; 


7 Peer es 
Local 9, bill posters, ‘sup 
Water pipe calkers 10830, tax, O, n, d, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65; sup, 48c... 
Suspender workers 11294, ‘tax, oct, $2; 
2; sup, 
Stenographers, typew riters, 
and assistants asso 11773, sup 
Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11639, tax, 8, O, $2.60; d f, $2.60; sup, 50c 
Intl alliance theatrical stage employes, 
EASE The Ree ge, Ce ee Oa 
Federal labor 12924, sup 


d f, 
% bookkee pe rs 


df. 
Federal] labor 12412, tax, oct, $1. 25; d f, re 25. 
Federal labor 13008, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50c.. 
Cut nail workers prot 7029, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, ’10, $4.80; d f, $4.80 
Industrial council of Kansas City, Mo, tax, 


od 
~ 
i) 


SBS SE wy, 
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USE 


Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 





and Pains. 


magic. 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 


It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 


Sold by Druggists. 





S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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= 14. Intl asso of heat and frost general insula- 
— and asbestos workers of A, tax, a, s 
apgrntn.de agal cabhbts.ce dls Mi ubceme pieotebis. 16 00 
R P andrews Paper co, Washington, DO, $ 
GUE ws divdin-g.o = oan cetabiionh 00606 ehodstsccdvdenes 2 80 
Federal labor 13072, sup............... 100 
Federal labor 12708, tax, j, a, s, $16.35; d f, 
eT re ee ee ee 34 70 
Federal labor 12968, tax, sept, $3.65; d f, $3.65; 
sono 5s Kat 0 cMbadave ss Ss toecets chats. s 
. Federal labor 8583, tax, s, 0, $8; df, $8; sup, x 
= . 8 
, 15. Trades and labor council, Wallace, Idaho, = 
Us can ck cadatetindaedee ators DL Ue AR 
» wy Trades and labor council, Wellington, — 
0 AND Kans, tax, j,a,8.. tee Saas 2 60 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, ; 
" Kans, tax, july, "lv, toand incl dec,’10 5 00 
“ Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
0 tax. july, $1.40; d f, $4.40...... 8 80 
: N Y Transfer co’s employes prot 11824, tax, 
+ oct, 7c; d f, 75e 1 50 
> Hair spinne rs 12368, tax, a: ‘a, 8, :, $1.50; d f, 
 RSREERT PRS NR gor 7a 3 00 
. Granite polishers, quarrymen, and labor- ; 
“ ers 10306, tax, oct, 45c; d f, 45c............. 90 
; wuver cleaners 12885, tax, sept, $2.60; d f, 
os epowcegviesss Ckbecte ebsbirccece Oe c 5 00 
>rinte lle me 
0 For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers and All bX > bearer: 10688, tax, reatedicsins ‘a 
, Men Who Do Rough Work Machinists laborers 12880, tax, bal, j, a, s, o 
\ Os ©. By QR Mies on 5s reg aeegsc<s0<cethweritaie 
1 Made of steel, but lighter than leather. Support Machinists helpers and laborers 12913, tax, — 
) the ankle. Outlast the shoe. asy toattach. Any sept, 50c; d f, 50c. : 1 00 
cobbler can put them on. Your shoe dealer has rs a operators 13040, tax, aug, We ; 
) shoes already fitted with them. wednent “Jabor 19681, tax, j, a. s. $3.95; af, 1 #0 
) Send for booklet that tells all about them, a 95 i ett eeeeeseceesesnesios 7 #0 
‘i 2 ederal labor 7241, tax, oct, 70c; d f, 70e “ 
, UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. Federal labor 12974, tax, bal, a, s, $4: tae. be 
BOSTON, MASS Federal labor 12938, tax, j, a, $2.65 05 5 30 
: r Federal labor 12739, tax, sept, $1. 16; d f. $1.15 2 30 
Federal labor 11891, tax, sept, $3; d f, $3... 6 00 


Federal labor 12900, tax, sept, Sib0: df, $1.50 8 00 
Local 35, quarry workers intl union of N A 








Ss cunsea sess as Gnth banei otehives ktvindae tho 
AC Mee lurg & co, Chicago, Ill, sup....... s 

Federal labor 12835, tax, oct, $2.50; a f, $2.50: 
GE UA d has doce sp nh sate opwadatin cseesbecens 6 00 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 

18. may, ’l0, toandinel oct, "10...........-... $5 00 ers 8514, tax, j, j, a, s, ene; d f, $10.40; 
— labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, j, sup, 50C............. 5 21 30 
 hablees boedis Tolmaee th tg ateetel 2 50 Patternmakers league of N A, tax, sept. 26 50 

Hotei and restaurant employes intl alli- Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill 
ance and bartenders intl naeeted of A, tax, _workers of U 8S and Can, tax, bal aug..... 2 50 

WAN ck de sneersas tetarceskeese Seiad 197 15 U ye asso plumbers, gasfitters, etc, tax, 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, j, a, $1; d f, $1....... 2 00 ads Be Sou ow nesses ace eenen ee ceeeeeeccesitencesee 800 00 

Riggers pr and shuckers — (colored) 17. Central federated union, New York, N Y, 
1BOOM, SUP. .....--esceeeeeseercnre seonnereeeses 10 00 tax, july, '10, to and incl dee, "10... 5 00 

Trades comme. Ludington, Mich, sup...... 5 00 — council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, ‘5, 
Thos G Walker, San Francisco, Cal, sup 22 Bhan Be eee nnn en eneeeeeeerenseesees 2 50 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, oct, $1.50; df, Trades and labor assem, Fargo, N Dak, tax, 
$1.50; sup, $1..........- 400 july, "10, to and inel dee, *10. 6 00 

Waste handlers 8964, sup 20 Federation of labor, Kankakee, Ill, tax, 
Laborers prot 12982, sup .. 1 00 eS Pe ee EA PTE 2 50 

Int! union of flour and cereal mill em- Trades and labor assem, Montrose, Colo, 
ployes, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, J, @ 8, O........ 13 40 tax, apr, 10, to and incl sept, ’l0.... 5 00 
Upholsterers int] union of N A, tax, j, a 8. 42 00 Machinists helpers 12345, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2 4 00 
14. Federated trades assem, Duluth, Minn,tax, Hores nail workers 7180, tax, oct, st d f, $4 8 00 
july, 09, and to incl dec, 09........--..--. 5 00 Readers prot 12841, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2 400 

Canvas glove makers 12911, tax, 8, 0, 70c; _ ee a and wipers 12752, tax, 
ye “eeepnerarprer ner roars C Mimemers ck ok. aa 6 00 
Hair spinners 12353, tax, oct, $1.75; d f, $1.75 8 50 Laborers prot 12713, tax, oct, $2.30; d f, $2.0 4 60 

Sugar boilers prot 12830, tax, oct, $2.60; d f, [2 ae engravers 11809, tax, sept, $1.70; d f, 
oT oo oe gubadeerebiabssed dc seepinsets SOS... ° | peas cereeaney 8 40 

Bee i! lighters and breakers 13006, tax, sept, ot aor! — helpers 13030, tax. nov, 
1.10; d f, $1.10...... 2 » $3.06 7 80 

wocentl ae workers 12484, tax, sept, ‘Me; af, Rockmen and excavators 12488, tax, july, 
Ob. 3 cs ctv chowetReeksenes tieats bhnssenetates 1 90 FN + PRE Seen 85 50 


Gardeners and. ais 10615, tax, 8, 0, $3; 


60c ; 2-c assess united hatters, _ “aga 1 70 d 6 00 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, oct, $3.75; d f, ia Laborers prot "12080, tax, ‘sept, $2.45: af, 
~ RPP eS te is ee  eeverrrrt, tit eee er eer ee 490 
Federal labor 1230, tax, 8, 0, $1; $60. .ie:: 2 00 Horse nail makers 9656, tax, sept, $2. 10: 
Federal! labor 12838, tax, j, j, $2; d f, $2.... . 400 en ee 4% 
Federal labor 18072, tax, oct, $6.90; df, $6.90 18 80 Federal! labor 13051, tax, sept, 35¢; d f, 85c 70 
Federal labor 12926, tax, j, a, 8, $3.50; df, Federal labor 12750, tax, oct, $1; dt, i paaba’s 3 2 00 
GBB. occ cen ne caseneccesspesesocccocines cases 7 00 Federal labor 12987, tax, a, s, $8; d f, $8.. 16 00 
Federal labor 1284, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 —— labor 12787, tax, re ot Ny oy 00; d f, 
Federal labor 12981, tax, j, a, $7.30; d f, $7.30 14 60 SULA dsc os a daletehenn niahahtaste ath 8 20 
Federal labor 12870, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c.... 1 00 Federal labor 13019, tax, sept, $1.25; d f, 
Federal! labor 12424, tax, sept, $1. 60; d f, $1.60 >, toe << ery a arreaae eee 2 50 
Federal! labor 12915, tax, oct, $3.30; d f, $3.30 6 60 Federal labor 0435, tax, oct, 85c; d f, 85c . 17 
United bro of leather workers on. horse Boot and shoe workers union, tax, a, 8.... 851 65 
60 00 Intl longshoremen’s asso, tax, 8, 0.......... 250 00 


MOOS, tAX, J, J, By SB... . ee eee eee ceeee sere renee 
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. Intl asso of fur workers of U S and Can, 
ER AS Ry ee er aoe 
Badge, banner ‘and 


regalia makers 12249, 
tax, s, O, $1.55; d f, $1.55; sup, $5.48..... 
Badge, banner and regalia makers 12249, 
8-c assess united hatters. 
Stone sawyers 12884, tax, oct, ‘$l. 35; d f, $1.35; 
sup, 50c 
Dept a. and ferries munic dock build- 
ers 13041, 8 
Federal 
sup, 50c 


up. eee eeeeeeeeeee 
labor 13056, tax, se pt $2; 


. United laborers 12992, tax, aug, $5; d f, $35 


Soil and helpers . 052, tax, 
oct, $5.30; d f, $5.30 


Iron — makers 12781, tax, sept, $2.10; 


pipe makers 


Dee seetinisedeveereeasshss : d 
Bubber Teac prot 12829, tax, se pe es 
da f, 75c .... 
Grain workers" 11407, tax, oct, $i. BO: a f, 


$1.50; 2-c assess united hatters, 60c 
Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, aug, 


SD Se B, Finn dnc vesbeviccesicccces ea: 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1 
Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 


60c .. sin di ddle ut tc'bn bietbeel be ts 
Ww omens ‘domestic 12767, tax, oct, $1.20; df, 

ORG civics cceamaees: fe 
Boot ‘bincks prot 13080, tax, oct, $2. 25; df, 


centrai labor union, Port Jarvis, N Y, tax, 
10, to and incl sept, °10 
central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 
TOG... duadabtiade+ thes svatbescccchsvisec veces 
Federal labor 12916, tax, sept, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Federal labor 10746, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 12522, tax, a, s, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 12576, tax, a, 8, 0, 
Pye pO. eer errr re 
ht. prot 11762, tax, a, s, $6; d f, $6; 
sup, $2 
Suspendermakers 10842, sup 
Holmes Beckwith, New Yori, N Y, sup. 
Bricklayers 11739, tax, aug, 09, to and inci 


$0 78 
8 58 

42 
8 20 

50 
4 60 
70 00 
10 60 
4 20 
1 60 
8 60 


18. 


19. 


21. 


july, "10, $4.20; d f, $4.20; 2-c assess united 
hatters, l4c 
sagen strippers 12690, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, 


Nat! print cutters asso of A, sup...... sdceiods 


ae slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
Amal “eather workers union of A, tax, 
j, a, 8, $11.55; 2-c assess united hatters on 
770 members, $15.40... ......... 0.2... cceeeeees 
Amal asso of iron, steel, and tin workers 
hy hee bal 0, bal n, bai d, 09, bal j, 
NS ante AI sib kis Palube boaenes iva 


Machinists — and laborers 12906, tax, — 


sept, $3; d f. 
Federal labor 12794, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Machinists helpers 9713, tax, s, 0, $9; df, $9 
Railroad helpers — laborers 12524, tax, 

j, j, a, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
a wm labor union, Lockport, 





j, a 
Alitea. trades and labor asso, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Can, tax, june, 10, to and incl 
I, VEG esas hc devo dhadndbtvdesiss oaekisdses 
City firemens prot asso 114381, tax, oct, 
Ee Gills Rn ei bbs5 <p ehenbicen se cacecs ccs 
Federal labor 11045, tax, j, j, a, s, $5.80; d f, 
BO 





a, 5 
Canta trades and labor council, Carnegie, 
Pa, tax, aug, 10, to and incl jan, ‘ll....... 
Trades = labor council, Bedford, Ind, 
re reer ee 
Federal faber 12997, tax, a, 8s, 70c; df, 70c... 
United labor league, Sharon, Pa, tax, bal 
m, j, 10, to and incl nov, "l0.......... 
Federal labor 12988, tax, sept, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
Porters 12029, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75...... 
Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Ill, 
tax, o, n, d. 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
in I i ihrds +d head uabs ds Wao bee dee 
United hatters of N A, tax, j, a, 8,0........ 
The united mine workers of A, tax, sept 
Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s 
G E Steckert & co. New York, N Y, sup 
Federal labor 12735, tax, oct, 9c; d f, We; 


sup, $1 .. ‘ne 
Laborers prot 13075, ‘sup. paup¥erekbdtvase 
Federal labor 13035, tax, oct, 90c; d f, 90c: 
Bre bns,- coe ehh cea sthbetcnbeidsccesscécs 


Ohio state federation of labor, sup 


. Soap, soda, and candle workers 10885, tax, 


i hs es ee Oe ey I as woe cbndeccictchods ve 
Federal labor 12760, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50c 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5... 
Spring and pocket knife makers 12229, tax, 

sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50 shan 
Federal labor 8217, tax, oct, $3.50 
Federal labor 12909, tax, oct, $ 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, oct, $3; df. $3. 
Central labor union, La Fayette, Ind, tax, 

By Ra De sgn voce tus d. ccty as dsabs 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, and brass 

workers intl union of N A, tax, oct 
Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, 

ie iia dad hdc cha 6c tc dPtee dae as Ciwdee cect 
Bro of railway clerks, tax, j, a,s 
Federal labor 13066, sup.............. ..... 
Federal labor 11643, tax, s, 0, $3.10; d f, $3.10 
Central labor union, Guincy, Mass, tax, m, 





j, 
Gardeners prot 13020, on account of per 
capita tax, $5; d f, $5 
Stenographers and typists asso 12755, tax, 
bal s, o, $4.20; d f, $4.20; sup, $1.25. 
John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, [ll, interest on deposits $15,000, for 
six months.. 
Colorado state fedration of labor, tax, may, 
10, to and incl oct, °10. 
Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
tax, july, 10, to and incl dec, °10. 
Laborers prot 12888, tax, sept, 50c; d f,50c.. 
Federal labor 12868, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 12670, tax, oct, $2; ‘d f, $2; 
eels on Ed nad oad Ska ihe 4 ons Oh. 5650 4045 Keen's 
Federal labor 12991, tax, sept, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Federation of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax, 
june, ‘10, to and incl nov, ‘10.. 
Federal labor 9068, tax, a, s, 0, $1.80; df, $i. a 
United laborers 18118, tax, sept, $3.75; df 
$3.57 





Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, oct....... t 
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Roundhouse “et and engine wipers 

19012, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, $1.25............... 
Window shade workers 19091, sup........... 
Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, j, a, s... 
Intl bro of papermakers, tax, j, j, ry . 
os labor 12362, tax, oct, $3.06; d 


PD, $5. 

Federal IE GO cnn su cRs Saves 

Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, sup.. 

— Thy sygges 12740, tax, oct, $2.30; d f, $2.80 
ND a.» 502k oi xn de da wdees eeabudtesabumines's 
Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, oct, $8.50; 
d f, $8.50; sup, $1.20 
Local 8, natl asso machine printers and 
I SOs i..on ccs cddsnnsccceakesaiess 


Dp" W. Brogan, secy, Chester, Mass, sup...... 


. Trades Ww labor assem, Galesburg, III, 


RS Re PE Rr are 
Federation of labor, Cleveland, Ohio, tax, 
nov, °10, to and inclapr, "ll................. 
Federal labor 8037, tax, j, a, s, $6; df, $6..... 
Federa] labor 12367, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c.. 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, sept, 3; af, $8 
Waste handlers 8964, tax, a, 8, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia’ makers 
9136, tax, oct, 55c; d f,55¢ 
wor ye helpers 127%, tax, bal o, bal n, 
$ NU <wilen ee ok nun Cute bhs «ebten de eeaee 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9468, tax, 
july, $50; d f, $50 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup............. 
Mechanics helpers 129864, sup................ 
a 9560, tax, sept, $6.25; d f, 
$6.25 ; ON RR eS ee 
Eee candiers 12090, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 


up, 

Central trades and labor council, Kingston, 
SIN: o Renin cuectokdn teh sbhetadned bolesesé 
Case, oil and refinery workers 18070, sup. . 
Bookkeepers and assistants asso 13002, sup 
a and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
~~ SF si eee ee 

Railroad helpers and laborers 126585, sup.. 
Central labor union, Independence, Kans, 
tax, a, 8, 
Centrai labor union, Portsmouth, and 
vicinity Va, tax,july, °10, toand incl june, 


Trades and labor union, St Louis, Mo, tax, 
aug, "10, to and incl jan, ’11. 
Trades and labor assem, Belleville, ili, tax, 
june, ’10, to and incl nov, ‘1 
Federal labor 8769, tax, sept, 65c; d f, 65c.. 
“a labor 11687, tax, j, a, s $4.50; d f. 
Hair spinners 10899, tax, oct, $3.25; d f, $3.25 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11989, tax, 
oct, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Sail and tent makers 12767, tax, oct, $1.50 
iS onveh velitabaktigechoshhes kockecnabe 
Laborers prot 12908, tax, oct, $2.25; d f, $2.35. 
Sailmakers 11775, tax, j, a, 8,0, $7; d f, $7.. 
Mosaic workers 8146, tax, j, a, s, $5; d f, $%.. 
Federal labor 12068, sup....................:. 
br ga neck wear cutters 6939, tax, oct, $5; 
ee a daka.n dn descaquedecetacs cocnund 
Federal labor 7479, su 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, sup.............. 
Federal labor 12676, sup.............-..+-s++: 
Messengers prot 13084, tax, nov, $1.46; d f, 
ee et a Te 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ohio, 
tax, j, j, a, $2.50; sup, 50c 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
NIG. cates asic wwe buds ddatind (enced ockutet en tin 
House raisers and movers 12814, tax, & 0, 
80c; d f, 80c; sup, 40c 
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$4.65 
2%. to labor 10829, tax, nov, 


$7.50; d f, 


Kansas state federation of labor, tax, sept, 
, ey Ey CE Se pr a eae ee 

Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, 
aug, 10, to and incl jan, *l1 

Oklahoma state federation of labor, tax, 
june, '10, to and incl may, ‘ll.............. 

Free federation of workingmen (Porto 
Rico state fed of labor), tax, a, 8s, 0, 10... 

or * labor assem, Ottawa, III, tax, 
Rs BoB “Reda odd nuivckeeoal out ceedeeSeulbwessih 

Werere domestics 12767, tax, nov, *10, $1 35; 

l 


Tobacco strippers 19502, tax, j, f, m, a, "10, 
eens GE, GRD, 5... ce otikcdnceccncatcusesveres 
ar 134 oe 13082, tax, sept, °10, 
Stone derrickmen 19878, tax, oct, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50; 2-c assess for united ve ve 
Lamp workers 12618, tax, a, s, 0, $4.65; d f, 
Di chin. ces ds sang oviededte sand oiieess seeibin sos 
Agricultural workers 12784, tax, m, j, j, a, 
"10, $8.20; d f, $3.20 
lamesees prot 12975, tax, sept, $2.00; d f, 


Decorators, costumers, and badgemakers 
pe RS ee a Fe ee ae ee 
Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, 
sept, $8; 2-c assess for united hatters, $12 
Local 279, int] longshoremens asso, sup.... 
Water works employes 12306, tax, oct, ‘10, 
$2.75; di f, $2.75 
National print cutters asso of A, sup....... 
Stone planermens 13093, su 


Pp 
. Central trades -— ' woes council, Athens, 


Ohio, tax, j, a, 8, ’ 
Trades assem, ead. (Black mite) 8S Dak, 
tax, may, "10, toand inclapr, ‘l 
a labor union, — Mich. tax, j, a, 


Or seeesecs 


$2.4 
Federal labor 12644, s 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8034, tax, 
oct, "10, 75c; d f, Te 
Horse rz x dressers 12889, tax, a, 
$2.85; d f, $2.65..... gts 
Fiat Sanitors 13074, sup 
Intl union of journey’ men horseshoers of 
U Sand Can, su 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of 
U Sand Can, su 
Laborers prot 13017, tax, on acct, $7.85; d f, 
85 





$7 
. Gold beaters 12955, tax, june, '10, $4; d f, $4 


Intl bro of electrical workers of A, sup.... 

—, labor 8683, 2-c assess for united 
DOBOOIE. 0 <a «snc cunnedtotwentenidetiaehs > cahas< 

Federal tahoe 12018, tax, oct, °10, $1.26; d f, 


$1.35 
Federal labor 12101, tax, sept, "10, $5; d f, $5.. 
at al labor 8116, 2c assess for united 


$1 
Flordia state federation of labor, tax, july, 
0, toand incl dec, "10. ............0....-++. 
Bronx labor council, Bronx, N Y, tax, j, 
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100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS Illustrated anc 
uable LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED, 


PATENTS#2 


free distribution “HOW TO 0: 
and * 


SUARANTEED PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
Send model or sketch 


for free report as to 


tability. Send for finest Vi pwr.’ ~~ issued for 
WHAT TO INVENT,” 


ANE MILLION DOLLARS sss. WORLDS P oRies” Con te 


VICTOR J. EVANS 2 CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 









































































27. 


31. 


’ 


j, a 
Trades and labor council, Jackson, Tenn, 
tax, sept, 09, to and incl feb, ‘11 
Central trades council, Marion, Ind, tax, 
july, ’10, to and incl dec, °10 
Lamp workers 12800, tax, oct, "10, 80c; d f, 


Dl sanacetes Gin poenthsotecdae da sav eatebenat arcs 
Gas workers 9840, tax, oct 


Mac hinists metpats A laborers 12921, tax, 
aug, 10, $2.05; d f, $20 
Federal labor 13004, su P. 





$1.80. . 
28. Central labor ‘union, ‘Frankfort, Ind, sup. 
Central labor union, Binghamton, N a tax, 
SS OCP RRS BV ER Ee BS Pte 
Trades and labor union, East St Louis, Il, 


tax, july, 10, to and incl dec, °10 
seantese state federation of labor, tax, 
is Ge SS akd bus aFecasemuc ound Clad bvabedeene 44 
o> & and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 
BA Se Pe 
pf ena and labor coune il, Li arr, Ohio, tax, 
ee ia nd ck dd oGigwenitios danhitadias 
Federal labor 8306, tax, oct, °10, $2.50; df, 
$2.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, 88c.... 


Federal. meee 11983, tax, a, s, 0, "10, $7.50; 
A Gaetdn vb bedi dulce ph ict accds see anecds 

Water ac pt — rs 63856, tax, j, » 20, 
ft TE Yo + a eee 


Grainand mason supply handlers 7445, tax, 


eres SUE A eee eee 
Telephone operators 12846, tax, s, o, n, ‘10, 
att hd atid ove ghee dccneviueds 
10, $1. 90; df, 


Hat trimmers. 11594, tax, oct, 
$1.90 


Elevator conductors and starters 11959, 
tax, oct, 10, $5; df, 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
sept, ‘10, $2.50; d f. $2.50 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12910, tax, 
aug, '10,$5; d f, $5 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, tax, sept, °10 


\ Baggage messengers union 10167, tax, sept, 


CD SEEMED ss stata mibnedtt, biedwd bbe wdeminn ace 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, sept, "10, $7.50; d f, = 50 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, oct, 10, $2; 
Cc oarioes Ny mployes 10634, tax, 8, O, M0, ray 10; 
d f, $13.1 
gcenendotubtitacs 9560, su 
Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, 
oS) Sea ere 
Federal labor 12274, tax, s, ¢ ‘af, 
I 3 ith g ra nklne clade ddaved vacie 
oer. cleaners 13024, ‘tax, sept, "10, $20; d f, 
eg Se eae 
Central lebor anion, Easton, ‘Pa, ‘tax, ¥ a, s, 
RE Th Ee Es ree 
United trades and labor ¢ ouncil, Streator, 
Ill, tax, june, °10, to and Incl noy, 10... 
Trades and labor assem, Alton, III, tax, 
3, Qe Bp Ps veckse 
Connecticut state federation of labor, tax, 
may, 09, to and incl oct, "10 
United cloth hatand cap makers of N A, 
SS SS err ee 
Cc a labor union, So 


Federai labor 7087, tax, 
4.25 


10, $2. 90; 


Norwalk, Conn, 
oct, °10, $4.25; df, 


Centrai labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
, a, 8,” 

Oe ntrai labor union, ‘El Paso, Te x, tax, july, 
10, to and incl dee, "10 é 
Trades and labor council, Peru, Ill, 
j, a, 8, °10 
Trades and labor assem, 
tax, 0, n, d, "10 
Trades assem, Schenectady, 
a EN ie Re nen eee, See en aay 


tax, 
Rt ART es See eee ‘cia 


Columbus, 


$2 50 
15 00 
5 00 
1 60 
82 50 


410 
10 00 


83 60 
10 00 


5 00 
1 67 
2 50 
2 50 
5 88 
15 00 
8 00 
7 60 
83 30 
8 80 
10 00 
5 00 
10 00 
64 24 
2 00 
15 00 
4 00 
26 20 
16 00 
2 50 
6 50 
44 00 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
15 00 
23 94 
10 00 
8 50 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
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= labor 12806, tax, a, s, 0, "10, $12; d f, 

Railroad. helpers ‘and laborers 12922, tax, 
sept, 10, 65c; d f, 65c 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, sept, "10, $1.65; 


—— and labor assem, Kewanee, Ill, tax, 
&, 8, °10 
Central labor unlon, Lancaster and vicin- 
ity, Pa, tax, dec, 09, to and incl nov, °10 
Central labor union, Carrier Mills, Ill, tax, 
june, ‘10, to and incl nov, "10................ 
Trades council, Marshall, Texas, tax, july, 
to and incl dee, ’10. 
Trades and labor council, 
Mich, tax, j, j, a, 10 
Federation of labor, Logan co, Ark, tax, 
j, a, 8, "10 
Button workers prot 12854, tax, apr, '10, to 
and incl oct, °10, $2.45; d f, $2.45. 
Barber shop porters and bath house em- 
ployes 11963, tax, s, 0, °10, me: d f, $3.50 
C H Sproule, Toronto, Can, s 
Intl asso of heat frost insulators and as- 
DestOs WOFKOPS, GUD... 2... ccc cecccccescisees. 
Gas workers 11638, tax, s, 0, ’10, $3.60; df, $3.60 
City employes 12326, tax, sept, $1.70; d f, $1.70 
ar ye prot 10175, tax, sept, °10, $2.80; 


‘ouncil, Battle Creek, 


2S Sey ye ee ee ee 
Machinists wr ad and laborers ee tax, 
oct, 10, $4; 
Cement block "setters. 12904, tax, ©, n, °10, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70 
Machinists helpers 12799, tax, sept, "10, $1; 


Bookkeepers, stenographers yr account- 
ants 12646, tax, nov, "10, $2; d f, $2......... ; 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, — 10 
Intl asso of car workers, tax j, j, a, s, "10, 
$100; 2-c assess for united _hatters, $100.. 
Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, sept, 10 
Central labor union, Cambridge, Mass, sup 
David Nutt, London, W C, Eng, sup...... ; 
Bootblacks prot 13080, su 
Federal labor 10651, tax, s, 0, n, °10, $10.50; 
f, $10.50; sup, 50c 
Suspender workers 8144, su 
Intl bro of stationery firemen, tax, j, f,°10 
Premium on bonds 
Subscriptions Am FED...................-005: 
Advertisements, AM FED................. 
Small supplies 


EXPENSES 


. One month’s rent in advance, T A Wicker- 


GI ein Finds Sides ci dcsdinwdein tc coleutossttes 
Organizing expenses: L J Gagnon, $20; E 
© Nims, $20. 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder.......... 
One month’s rent of two office rooms in 
advance, T A Wickersham... 
Salary, office employes, week ending oct 1, 
10: R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $25.50; 
LA Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, $21; J E Giles, 
$29.57: A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, aa 
F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $21.20; ») 
Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10.95; I M 
Lauber, $20; W H Howlin, $19.48; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $23.04; RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 
$24.34; F K Carr, $16.33; C R Breneman, 
$15.60; F E Waggaman, $15.29; E R 
Brownley, $13.54; W von Ezdorf, $14.14; 
D J Nielsen, $165; I V Kane, $17; N E 
Lynch, $9; E N Parsons, $17.14; S E 
Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $14.14; S B 
er eer ee aie ee 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $52.50; CO 
O Young, $30; C O Young, $35.75 
Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3-c, $6; 


$24 00 
1 30 
8 30 
2 50 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 60 
2 60 
4 90 


7 00 
50 


1 00 
7 20 
3 40 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
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THE SOUTHERN MAN 























1, 


100 4-c, $4; 300 5-c, $15; 300 6-c, $18; 200 8c, 
$16; 250 10-c, $25. 
Delegate dues for 1910, ‘to American prison 
asso, H H Shirer, fin secy 
Delegate fees for 1910, to inti prison con- 
MrOGS, W RODCTESOM s. «oo... csc ci cnegceseses 
Salary, week ending oct 1, "10, J W Sullivan 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford...... 
Balance expenses as A F of L delegate to 
Canadian trades and labor congress, J J 
pS OETA, FSR 
Organizing expenses, C D Seals............. 
Organizing expenses: H Frayne, $93.60; 
Wm E Terry, $48.50; J Tylkoff, 
Stewart, $20; John H Riley, $20; 
eS OE KS 
One copy of “Who’s Who” in America, A 
TT a ae ‘ 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar....... 
Expenses attending carpenters conven- 
tion at Des Moines, lowa, and Indiana 
State convention, sacs temo Ind, John 
B Lennon.. a8 SR ere 
Organizing expenses: “I D Pierce, $58.15 ; 
H L BEichelberger, $42.40; T H Flynn, 
$45.70; E T Flood, $32; S Iglesias, $31; 
Stuart Reid, $46.58; E Thompson, $20 
Salary, office employes, week ending oct 
RT ORR a ee 
Organizing expenses: E © Davison, $35.40; 
Cornelius Ford, $31.25; Cal Wyatt, ” $52.05; 
DJ Hemmy, $20; CO M Feider, 
Salary, office employes, week ending oct 
8, "10: J Kelly \3daye), $10; R L Guard, me; 
D F Manning, a nh sg ig J£E 
Giles, $27.86; A McCoy, $18; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier sii: 
MO Hy moe i $18; 1 V EK, $17; 1M 
ber (5 days), var td H Howlin, $16; A % 
Hawkins, $15; A Boswell, $18.75; D J 
Nielsen, $15; itt Thomas 14; M Webster, 
18; S Lankford, $26.34; F Garr, $14; OR 
reneman, $837: 4 R Brownley, $11; W 
von Ezdorf, $12; E Waggaman, ‘g12; 
MM Connell, $10; - N Parsons, wee: 


S E Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $12; N 
S B Woolls, $9 


Lynch, $11.18; 


$144 00 
5 00 
5 00 


30 00 
18 10 


275 78 
21 00 


158 70 


7. 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses, J A Flett 


6,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dep 
Organizing expenses: J E Galligan’: vs: co 
Young, $30 
Legislative expenses, AE Holder..... 
Organizing expenses, John Lane, $20; P D 
Queeney, 


. Organizing expenses, C D Seals, $32.20; J A 


3 Rp ae ese ey a 
Salary,week ending oct 8, ’10, J W Sullivan 
Refund of premium on bond to 151 carpen- 

ters and joiners, Long Branch, N J, A 

RIS <5 wan io Sind ocak s usd ac cekeeaniee sh 
Ccmaanes’ expenses, Stuart Reid, $55.89; 

H Frayne, WW 26; J Tylkoff, $2; T H 

Flynn, $54; E T Flood, $61.20; J Tazelaar, 

$59.80; Wm E Terry, $47.50 
Supplies: 2 binders, $3; % doz vertical file 

cases, $10.50; 1-14 serated rule, 0c; 2 doz 
pencils, no 2. $1; 2 doz pencils, no 3, $1; " 
doz pencils, no 4, $1; 1 doz erasers, $1; 

roll 40inch silk fiber,$5.40;2m sheets Bigali 
manila paper, $1.50; 3 qts muscilage, $2.25; 

1 gross pens, 75c; 21 lbs 48 twine, $5.46; 6 

lbs 24 twine, $1.56; 1 gross penholders, $9; 

pS ERS TS eee 
Expenses trip New York, N Y, to Wash- 
ington, D C, and return, re slative to con- 
tempt case (1 d f), John Mitchell 
Ice, E O Kernan......... 
S Iglesias, $28; Cal 

Wyatt, $58.05; J D Pierce, $60.80; H x 

Eichelberger, $39.75; G F Parker, $20; 

Pe OR aaa rae 
Contribution to AM FED, Thomas Reece. 
On account Buck’s stove and range co suits 

(1d f), Ralston, Siddons & Richardson 


. Salary office employes week ending oct 15, 


10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $21; LA Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, $21; 
J E Giles, $29.14; A L McCoy, $18; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; 
M © Farmer, $18; I V Kane,$l7; I M Lau- 
ber, $21.82; W H Howlin, $16; AE Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $19.82; D J Nielsen, 
$15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S 
Lankford, $26.83; F K Carr, $14: C R Brene- 
man, $16.37; E R Brownley, $11.39; W von 
Ezdorf, $12; F E Waggaman, $12; M M 
Connell; $10; E N Parsons, $15; S E 
Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $12; N E Lynch, 
$10.56; S B Woolls, $9...................0005- 
Salary and expenses, week ending oct 15, ‘10, 
dn tcndd beta dame vhewved ot ones 
Organizing expenses: H W Engle, $10; A F 
Latham, $10; C O Young, $48 
Seals and stamps,J Baumgarten & Sons co 


Legislative expenses, A E Holder.......... 
Organizing expenses, Chas D Seals.... 


. Salary, office employe, week ending oct 22, 


ye Gb SEDs ceuenabsvacsthacketes ceues 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, R og 90; 
Wm E Terry, $47.50; H Frayne, $74.20 
Strike benefits, first week ending oc t 15, 0, 
late and sheet glass glaziers 12836, Hugh 
MUNIN. «c/a ceastedeheem-sitecun ko 
Organizing expenses: J Tylkoff, $20; 
Stewart, $10. Rag Ee 
Phone service, 0 & P Telephone 60:<....... 
One certificate, Fred C Schaefer...... 
Newspapers and magazines, Adams news 


Robt 


depot 
Otpedaa, Natl Press Intlco.................. 
Telegrams, Western Union eneaenge co 
Electrical work, John H Task 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable eas 
One electro, Maurice Joyce Engraving co 
One Underwood typewriter, Underwood 
Typewriter co 
One Oliver typewriter, The Oliver Type- 
writer co... 
Printing: 1,000 letter-heads, $4.75 ; 500 bulle- 
tins, sept, "10, $5; 1,000 circulars close of 
fiscal year, $5.25; 510 ad socord, blanks, 


$6.50; 500 bulletins, oct, °10, $5; Law Re- 
RR SOE RS tig air aay 
Printing: 4,500 central body circulars, 


$66.30; 1,000 circulars, per capita tax, $7.25; 
5,000 stenographers order blanks, $8.25; 
8,000 blanks, charter record, $7.75; 2,000 
blanks, check book, $35; 10,000 letter- 
heads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 plain, $37; 1,500 
circulars, special notices, $5. ¥} 300 blanks, 
yearly strike reports, $6.25; 1 200 blanks, 
yearly strike reports, $11.50; 10,000 letter- 


388 16 


51 00 


68 00 
25 60 
51 76 
40 00 
30 75 


21 00 
173 60 


400 00 


30 00 
55 72 


2 06 
10 00 
48 31 
1] 3 
4 92 
1 20 


78 98 
72 90 
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THE BEST MATERIAL MONEY 
CAN BUY BY TIME, PATIENCE, 
CARE AND EXPERIENCE, ADD 
PURITY, MATURITY, QUALITY 
AND FLAVOR-—THE RESULT IS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


ha oe 


MULTIPLY 














17. 


heads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 plain, $87; 2,000 
credential blanks, duplicate, $19; 2,000 
credential blanks, original, $19; Law Re- 
ET RR ree 


18. Salary, ome employes, week ending oct 


24 


10: J Kelly, =; re ver. io: De 
Manning, $36.50; L javer, $19; J E 
Giles, $24.64; A L McCoy, $18; D L Brad- 
ley (5% days), $16.07; F L Fo Oey $18; 1 M 
Rodier, $17; MC Farmer, $18; I V Kane, 
$17; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $24; 

A E Hawkins, $15; G re Boswell, $17.60; 
D J Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; 
Webster, $18; S Lankford, $20.99; FK 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $12.14; E R 
Brownley, $14. 70; W von Ezdorf, $12; F E 
Waggaman, $]4.14; M M Connell, $10.95; 
E N Parsons, $15; S E Woolls, $15; E C 
Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $9; S B Woolls, $9 

Expenses, two trips, Washington, DC, to 
Charlottsville, Va, and return, and 
Washington, D ©, to Philadelphia, Pa, 
and return, R L Guard..................05 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder,....... 

Organizing expenses: J Tazelaar, $49.30; 
J D Pierce, $60; H L Eichelberger, $39.25; 
T H Flynn, $46.90; S tepeatas. Ge oAtecvoucs 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg c 

ve and rebinding hedgers, A Zichtl 


Expressage, W'S xpress co : nclathliealeaale antics 
Stamps, 1,675 l-c, PO govt RO Ney? : 
Stamps, 1,000 2-c, P O dep 
Printing, October, 1910. an FEep, Law = 

DOPCOT CO. .. 2... e ee ececceeesssececsescccesess 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid.......... 


. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $53.75; 


Cal Wyatt, $58.55; C O Young, $54... 
Salary and expenses, week ending oct 22, 
10, J W Sullivan............ ne cgecesseed cvsine 
Organizing expenses, Chas W Hanscom, $6; 
OC D Seals, $31.75 
Translating, W von Ezdortf.. eo ee 
Organizing expenses, KE C0 Davison......... 
Strike benefits, 2d week ending oct 22, ’10, 
plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, H 
PUD sin c's beedccthccesovee sospcedcccuseoeee 


$260 05 


524 63 


wane o— sz 
Sa24 2h ee 


24. 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Salary, 


. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 


Organizing expenses: J Fitzpatrick, $138; 
J Tylkof?f, $20; H Frayne, $79.12; Wm E 
RR AHR pe NIE 

Printing: 13,000 delegate cards, $20; &0,000 
4-pp leaflets, declarations, $55; The Trades 
RE ns en, otites Kanls thatthe hae s viene 

E T Flood, $5z.50; 
T H Flynn, $46.50; OC Ford, $18.45; S Igle- 
sias, §29; H L Kichelberger, $48.25; Stuart 
Reid, $57.40; J Tazelaar, $55.38 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Detroit, 
Mich, and return for conference with 
convention of car workers for the pur- 
pose of bringing about amalgamation 
between the two car workers’ organiza- 
tions, Frank Morrison, secy 


. Salary, office employes, week ending oct 


ee SP ear ear 
Badges and lettering, CC Darling & co. 


- Stamps: 600 l-c, $5; 200 2-c, $4; 165 4-c, $6.20; 


| RR et ea OF. 
Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $51.65; 
J D Pierce, $67.15; C O Young, $56.75....... 


100 stencil frames, O OC Strawn.............. 
100 manila folders, Library Bureau 
Storage, july 26 to oct 26, 10, Merchants’ 
Transfer and Storage co................... 
lribbon, L C Smith & Bros Typew riter co 
Translating, W von Ezdorf 
Printing: 3,000 convention calls, $17.50; 500 
convention calls, $4; 8 proof sheets, list 
of organizations, $3; correcting list of 
organizers, $8.25; 1,500 letter circulars, 
WSGs © © Demi & BBG. ..... 5 occ sce coscte. 
Repairs to typewriter, $2, and 1 ribbon, 50c; 
Smith-Premier Typewriter co. 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
RR Se ea en 4 
office employes, week ending 
oct 29, 10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; 
D F Manning, $25.13; L A Gaver, $19; J E 
Giles, $31.98; A L McCoy, $18; D L Brad- 
; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; 
M © Farmer, $21; I V Kane, $17; I M 
Lauber, $20.55; W H Howlin, $19.15; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $21.70; D J 
Nielsen,$15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, 
$20.66; S Lankford, $28.17; F K Carr, $14; 
C R Breneman, $15.51; E R Brownley, 
$13.66; W von Ezdorf, $13.29; F E Wagga- 
man, $12; M Connell, $10; E N Par- 
sons, wore S E Woolls, $15; EC Howard, 
$12; N E Lynch, $12.75; SB oath $9.... 
Legislativ e expenses, A E 
Printing: 26,000 resolution er $60; 400 
report blanks, $4.50; 10,000 circulars, $13; 
10,000 circulars, $30; 800 follow sheets, $3; 
The Trades Unionist... <<... ccccccvescacsvccs 
Salary and expenses, week ending oct 29, 
I Sy CR oc ncskes cocdntenddhtc onudes 


One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses: C D Seals, $31.10; J 
Be DS.» 4bb05 ond < ghd os enhdewnean 
Fee, m 0, 8c; newspapers and magazines, 
86c; telegrams, 9c; nails, 25c; hauling 


$284 62 


75 00 


302 48 


62 33 


28 75 
18 18 


15 20 
175 55 
1 60 
18 CO 
4 £0 


39 26 
2 50 
491 75 


544 71 
42 50 














127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 
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4 62 


5 00 
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PATENTS £22 FORTUNES R 


Inventors: Send 6 cts. for our Valuable Patent Books 
B.8.&A.B,Lacey,Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. Est.18690 


Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- 
turers —PATENT SENSE— mailed on request with- 
out charge. Mention The American FEDERATIONIST. 


Patents THAT PROTECT 


S. & A. B. LACEY 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Patent Practice Exclusively 
SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 





29. and drayage, $3.50; cheesecloth, T5c; 
freight and expressage, $2.86; laundry of 
gopy cloths, 80c; car tickets, $8.25; J E 


Hauling Am Fp, J mS po an aeiaiics ache cures 
Postage on Am FEep, POd 
Expenses for month of oct, fod d f),Sam’‘l 

GIOUIIONT, UO a can tae cbstece cccctacasecceses 188 75 
Strike benefits,8d week.ending oct 29, Hs 

pate and sheet glass glaziers 12886, Hugh 

MIDs icc cs aces 00bbnb 38d gbeKnse seseeencenss 400 00 

Organiatne expenses: Hugh Frayne, $78.25; 

J Tylkoff, $20; F C Davison, $21.50; P J 

Shea, $71.25; * Tazelaar, $66.08; Stuart 

Ee. , $82.14; E T Flood, $5; Wm E Terry, 


81. 


= 


50; HL ‘Eichelberger, OOD 6 iciWeieetece 427 67 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
RR FEE 5 > xvcine vat va vicwn tds okhaxthawcusenes 10 67 











RECAPITULATION, 

Balance on hand September 80, 1910 ............ $182,914 96 
Receipts for month of October, 1910............ 14,271 08 
i eatiatmtiss aan dein sthes ciitieindelas bald $197,186 04 
Expenses tio month of October, 1910........... 2,624 78 
Balance on hand October 31, 1910............... $184,561 31 
I tin’ ik cela ths > kn omadnavee ine $62,656 82 

In defense fund for local trade and federal 
SE IIIS 3 sone ceucileness cdseuiasuhpostbeubine 121,904 49 
Ma vans 5 th oche pedibe a cheieensthes ee $184,561 31 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 








Ask any of your friends who use 


* os 
Lion... lik 
Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 
Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 
We have recently open 
stores. 


several new premium 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 








Established 1860 


AUGUST ROOS’ SON 


Copper Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





429 East 91st Street - - - New York 











Rochester 
Box and Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Packing Cases and Shooks 


Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty 


Culver Road Subway, Rochester, N. Y. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





History of Trade Unions. 
By Wa. TrantT, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 
Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00, 
The Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory, and the Acguenentiie Geo. E.MCNgILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; , $4. 
The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 
The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement, 
By Lemuet DanryiD. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 
By Geo. E. McNeiLL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Samuet GompPeERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Water MacARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 

By SamueL Gompers. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. Sater, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompsrs, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNeitt. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


ed Labor; Its S$ les, I : 
ete teae Se eae 


By Samues Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck's Stove and Range Company Injunction 
Suit and Contempt Proceedings. 


A Compilation of the Reports of the Executive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice-President 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. , 


Consisting of an Investigation and Report bya 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers 
and Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
the Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward 
the Problem; aGlossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s 
Bill for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00, 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50, 








America’s Finest Beer 


The Standard Brewery 
CHICAGO 














UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 


Label and Allied Label. 


Our Label is No. 38. 


IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 
“Live AND LET Live” 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, Il, 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


NEVERSLIP 


fa 


and waler paints a WAY? 
in thefWorld. 
G 


Thirty Million*Pounds Sold “HORSE SHOE CALKS 
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| CETTHE STANDARD 
COFOR TWENTY YEARS 
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ee mR 
She largest 
Maniracturers 
ee CIAL 


Anntially, —— ARE DESERVING OF THE SUP- 
E as PORT AND ENDORSEMENT OF ALL 
|; THE MURALS OMPANY UNION HORSESHOERS. 
Jz aha New York &Chicago - NEVERSL'P MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 









Iz TheHomeof Halisomine. 











DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








The Men on the Platform 


ofa 
Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through. crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected from the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay-As-You-Enter Car Corporation 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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“POPULAR BECAUSE BEST” 


HYDE PARK BOTTLED BEER 


SELDOM EQUALED! 
NEVER EXCELLED! 





HYDE PARK BOTTLED BEER PLANT 
18TH AND CASS AVENUE 


C. MARQUARD FORSTER, Mgr. FRANK J. FORSTER, Asst. Mgr. 








WEAR 


Starunion Overalls 
Union Made 


H.R. STOEPEL, Maker 


Detroit, Mich. 


























For Men 
Who Wear Corduroys 


The SWEET-ORR corduroy business has grown so quickly and to such 
proportions that we’ve been compelled to extend this important department 
to three times its former size. When you consider the fact that SWEET-ORR 
corduroy trousers and coats have always given universal satisfaction—the 
kind which “attracts” and “holds” a man, making hima steady SWEET-ORR 
wearer—you will easily understand why the number of sales is increasing 
so tremendously. 

SWEET-ORR corduroy garments are the product of the most skilled 
union experts who possess years of actual experience at this work—they 
really have the art of corduroy construction “down to a science.” And the 
materials are all SWEET-ORR’S too—made for us specially. They stand all 
kinds of wear. If you want corduroys which are right in every respect 
corduroys that are the most economical for you to wear—insist on getting 
SWEET-ORR'’S from your dealer and take no other. They’re made in all 
Shades at popular prices. Union made of course. We know you'll always 
wear SWEET-ORR corduroys after trying them. Will you give them a trial? 


SWEET-ORR @ CO. 


817-819 Broadway NEW YORK 


Sweet-Orr Corduroys. 





THE WORKING MAN 


AND HIS FAMILY 


CAN GET EVERYTHING TO SATISFY THEIR WANTS ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND AT 








NO CONNECTION y ANY OTHER STORE 


SIEGEL CLOOPERG 


J.B.GREENHUT. PRES NEW YORK 


THE BIG STORE 


Everything for Housekeeping. Everything to Lighten Labor. 
Everything for Pleasure. Everything in Clothing. 


PRICES TO SUIT ALL POCKETBOOKS. 
QUALITIES TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. 


rat iowste 














The New Grattcrt> Set 


No. 30 
Taper Pin Reamers 
Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 


Mounted in handsome, hardwood box, snugand compact. Reamers 
kept in good shape. Selection sure and easy. Costs no 
more than would the reamers alone. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT IT 


The Twist Drill Co. 


Chicago CLEVELAND New York 














“Capewell’’ Nails Hold The Shoes Of 


“The Harvester” 
READ WHAT HIS SHOERSAYS: 








GENTLEMEN: Sept. 9, 1910. 


The holding and driving qualities of “THE CAPEWELL” horse nail are simply marvelous. 1 
use your nail constantly in shoeing ‘‘THE HARVESTER”—THE SPEEDIEST HORSE in his class and 
one of THE MOST VALUABLE in the world. Seventy-five thousand dollars was recently offered 


for him and refused, 
THE NAIL with the CHECK-MARK on the Head—*‘THE CAPEWELL’’—I consider ABSOLUTELY 


RELIABLE AND WITHOUT AN EQUAL. Yours truly, FRED KOPE 


No Nail is a ‘‘CAPE- ALWAYS LOOK FOR The ‘‘CHECK” on the 


WELL” which does not “The Capewell”’ Head of each Nail is 
4 , TRADE-MARK on the Head our registered TRADE- 
have the CHECK-MARK Manx. Our rights to 
on the face of the head aa it sustained by United 
States Courts. 





as here illustrated. 
Made by 


The Gapewell Horse Nail Go., Hartford, Conn., U.S, A. 


More “‘Capewell’’ Nails are Used Annually in the United States than of All Other Brands Combined. 




















